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The Perfect Combination 
Rest 
BEE SUPPLIES 


and 
SERVICE 


from 
SYRACUSE 


Before placing your order, be sure 
you have our latest catalog and 
price lists. Your request on a post- 
al card will bring them to you. 
Root Bee Supplies to help you 
produce the most honey. 
Honey Containers to market 
your honey attractively. 


Modern equipment for render- 
ing your beeswax at rea- 
sonable prices. 


We pay the highest market prices 
for rendered beeswax — cash or 
trade. We will send shipping tags 
— just ask for them. 


A. |. Root Co. of Syracuse 


1112-14 Erie Blvd., East 
Syracuse 3, N. Y. 











Canada’s 
National Monthly Magazine 
for Beekeepers 
Canadian Bee Journal 
Streetsville, Ontario, Canada 
U. S. Subscription Price, 
only $1.75 per year. 
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Fe leeniemaiel 
SEND MONEY ORDER 
PARCEL F051. MOTOR TAUCK: Raifany 51. 
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BEES AND 
QUEENS 


Beekeeper. 


Hartford 5-5546 
Telephone: 











STANDARD 
Beekeepers Equipment 
It pays to use the complete line of 
STANDARD equipment. Ask your 
dealer about this quality line toda 
or write us for catalog and prices. 
STANDARD CHURN, INC, 
Wapakoneta, O. 























This light modern tool is for easy han- 
dling and removal of frames from th 


e 
bee hive. s promptly filled— 
Satisfaction guaranteed! 

$3.00 plus 30c postage fee 


McCord Manufacturing Co. 
Rt. 2 Box 866 





San Jose, Calif. 
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Honey Beeswax 
Supplies 


Superior Honey Co. 


Founded for the 
Beekeeping Industry of the 
Western United States 


A Marketing Outlet for all 
Types of Your Honey 


A Marketing Outlet for your 
Beeswax 


A Source fer Your Supplies 
and Equipment 


We are in Business to Serve You 
Visit Our Plants 


Ogden, Utah; Idaho Falls, Idaho; 
Denver, Colorado; Los Angeles, California; 
Phoenix, Arizona; and our Wood Goods 
Mill in Madera, California. 


~~ o o P~<D~<B~<~~-~ o 





We wish to take this op- 
portunity to thank all of 
our customers for their 
patronage, and to extend 


The 
Season’s 
Greetings 
TO ALL 


W 
August Lotz Co. 


Manufacturers and Jobbers 
Bee Supplies 


Boyd, Wisconsin 
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Peace is for the strong... 
Buy U. S. Defense Bonds regularly! 
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INDIANA BEEKEEPERS 


To help our service, please 
give your complete street ad- 
dress and rural route number 
when ordering Root Quality 
Bee Supplies. 

Free Parking. Ask about it. 


A. |. Root Company 
of Indianapolis 


121 N. Alabama Street 
Indianapolis 4, Indiana 


Li. 2732 
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“OLDEST BEE JOURNAL IN 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


Keep up on markets, practices, scientific 
data, regulations, and plant possibilities. 
1 year, $2.00, U. S. and Canada 
Foreign postage, 50c a year extra 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
Hamilton, Illinois 


December, 1952 


Chrysler’s Electric Welded 
All-Steel Queen Excluder 


The only 
i S Ii worthwhile 
| HAITI i —_ 
’ ‘ANNU 
AM i wena 
Urns TULLE on the market 





Allows maximum bee passage 
Better ventilation 

More honey production 

No wood. No Burr combs 

No sharp edges to injure bees 
So durably made that it is per- 
manently queen excluding and 
will last a lifetime. 


We manufacture a full line of Bee 
Supplies. Order from our dealers or 


direct from our factory. Canadian- 
made goods are cheaper. No duty. 
Send for our price list. 


W. A. Chrysler & Son 


Chatham - Ontario - Canada 
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DO YOU KNO 


gum accumulation is pushed 
CAPPINGS 
work. When properly operated, 


melter, or tank honey apart. 
consuming operation. 
pings melt as you uncap and extract. 
and the honey in tanks. 

With any and ALL TOP FEEDING 


made an outstanding TOP 
was abandoned for the BRAND. 


A. G. WOODMAN CO., 


THE BRAND CAPPING MELTER’S 
Great Success is due to the UNDER THE 
MELTER GRID FEEDING? 
up and held up by the FLOOR OF UNMELTED 
It is scraped off and removed twice, or three times, in a half day’s 
experts are 
Drying cappings by whirling or otherwise is a time 
The Brand saves about one day’s work in four. 
At the end of the day the wax is in cakes 


MELTING, 


dragged down into the honey as it goes to the bottom of the tank. 
FEEDING CAPPING MELTER prior to 1935, which 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


The slum- 


unable to distinguish extractor, 


The cap- 


the slumgum dirt and stain is 
Woodman 


U.S.A. 














PECANS 
SHELLED & UNSHELLED 
5-Ilb. box Shelled Halves ............ $5.00 
5-lb. box Shelled Pieces 4.50 

5-lb. bag Large Fancy 

Papershell ‘ . 3.00 
Above prices postpaid. Write for 
lower prices on larger quantities. 


Winkler Pecan & Honey Farm 
Belton, Texas 











THE AUSTRALASIAN BEEKEEPER 


The senior beekeeping journal of the 
Southern Hemisphere provides a complete 
cover of all beekeeping topics in one of 
the world’s largest honey producing coun- 
tries. Published monthly by Pender Bros. 
Pty. Ltd., Box 20, P. O., Maitland, 3N, 
N. S. W., Australia. Subscription by Bank 
Draft or International M. O. 18/- (approx. 
$2.15) per year, post free. Sample copy 
free on request. 








“The Australian Bee Journal” 
Published by the Victorian Api- 
arists’ Association at the beginning 
of each month. 

Subscription 10/-per annum plus 
2/6 postage to oversea countries. 


Address 112 Whitehorse Rd. 





Ringwood, Victoria, Australia 











The New Zealand Beekeeper 
The Quarterly Magazine of the 
National Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion of New Zealand. Better 
Beekeeping—Better Marketing. 
Subscription, 8 shillings per 
year, payable to 

THE GENERAL 

Box 19 Foxton, 


SECRETARY 
New Zealand 
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STOLLER'S 


Frame Spacers 


The finest thing ever offered 
beekeepers. See your dealer, 
or write 


STOLLER HONEY FARMS 
Latty, Ohio 





HONEY WANTED | 


| Bryant & Sawyer 
| 2425 Hunter St., Los Angeles 21 | 


Bee Lines to The Editor 


“Regarding Mr. 











Isaacson’s com- 
ments, I think it 
is fair to point 
out that I never 
claimed that bees 
would stop work- 
ing unless their 
f ' hives were paint- 

ed white! We all 

know that a hive 
can get along under a number of 
conditions considerably less than 
perfect, and if the bee-committee in 
charge of operations should detail 
a few dozen members for extra fan- 
ning duties on especially hot days, 
this little matter of too high a tem- 
perature would soon be remedied.” 
—A. W. F 


* * * 

Referring to the article on page 
623 of October, 1952, Gleanings re- 
garding the use of nylon hose for 
straining honey, Mr. Fletcher wrote 
us recently as follows: 

“This year I put 23649 pounds 
through the same pair of nylons and 
it looks as if I will use the same 
pair next year.”—C. P. F. 
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The following figures represent an expression of curr 
They are based on sev 


Monthly Honey Report 
November 21, 1952 


honey packers over the country. 


eraged with the reports in the region. 
have been omitted from the chart. 

figure represents the low, the middle figure represents the average, 
the high price in cents per pound. Where only two figures are use 


are shown. 


ent prices from beekeepers and 
eral reports from each state av- 


Where insufficient information is returned, prices 
Where three figures appear on the chart the first 


and the third figure 
d the low and high 


North South North : _ 
Atlantic Central Central Midwest Pacific 

Bulk Honey: , 

Table Grade 12- -15c 12- -16c 111$-12-13c 10-1112-1214c 11- -12¢ 
Industrial Grade 10- -15 1014-11-1114 81-10-11 9- -10 

Price to Grocers: 

5 1b. jar - can 20-23-26 19-2115-25 16-18-22 14-17-19 15- -20 
3lb. jar - 12’s 2414, 2715 20-2215-25 
21lb. jar - 12’s 27- -30 21-25 14-3315 20-22-25 2214- -25 
1lb. jar - 24’s 25-28 15-30 21-27-3315 22-24-29 2114-24-25 2315 251% 
Comb Honey: 

Cs. of 24 Sec. $8-9.25-10 $7.20-8.25-9.60 $6.50-7.60-9 

Retail Price: 

60 Ib. can 15- -30 16- -35 15-1715-2215 15- -16%  1214- -17 
5 lb. jar 23-31-45 2715-2815-35 21-2415-27 19-21-24 2014-23-25 
3 Ib. jar 25-35 12-45 25-3014-33 26-29-30 20- -23 
2 Ib. jar 30-36 15-47 25-33-42 25-30-3215 2215-28-32 3014-32-35 
1 Ib. jar 30-38 15-50 30-35 15-45 29-32-35 25-31-35 33-34-35 

Honey Sales: Fair Fair Fair Fair Fair 

Estimated Crop: 

Conditions based 
on normal % 71 80 8 74 93 
Beeswax 40- -50 35-41-51 35- -43 


No material change since last month in prices of honey shown here. For price sup- 

port information see June Gleanings page 329. 

Some comments from our reporters: 

“Most large packers shipping into and selling in Philadelphia did not do right by Na- 
tional Honey Week.’—Pennsylvania 

“Very dry—no rain in two months.’’—Wisconsin 

“Prospects for '53 poor.’’—Wisconsin 

“Good fall flow in many areas—goldenrod and aster meae some surplus.”°-—Ohio 

“Retail trade very good.’’—Michigan 

“Showers from North Platte to Omaha have broken the drouth.’’—Nebraska 

“Bees have built up well for winter on lata fall flow, mostly goldenrod, which has been 
the heaviest goldenrod bldom in years.’’—Kansas 

“A much needed general snow over the state fell Nov. ¥."—Colorado 

“Very dry fall—no appreciable fall flow. Some bees may have to be fed.’’—Arizona 

The general commodity price as reported in the Journal of Commerce for some 30 com- 

modities stands at 276.6 as compared with 279.3 a month ago. 1938 is figured at 100. 





Peace is for the strong ... 
Buy U. S. Defense Bonds regularly! 
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THE MARSHFIELD MFG. COMPANY 
(Inc.) 
MARSHFIELD WISCONSIN 


Extends to their many customers, friends, and associates in the bee- 
keeping industry our VERY BEST WISHES for an enjoyable and 
HAPPY HOLIDAY SEASON. 

Our hope is that you have enjoyed a prosperous year, and our wish is 
that good fortune will be yours in the year ahead. 


Wholesale Retail 


Marshfield Mfg. Company 
Marshfield, Wisconsin 
Apiary Supplies 


(ECCCCRCCECECEOCEECORCOERCERORCORECCROERCEOCRORERCOSRERERERRERTEEE 
ITT iii iii) 
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4 % ——— 
WANTED: Honey and Beeswax: 
2 the if 1 Write for : 
2 =e Free Catalog : 
Quality Bee Supplies Factory Prices 
: Prompt Shipment from Stock Satisfaction Guaranteed == 
THE HUBBARD APIARIES E | “= 
: Manufacturers of Bee Supplies and Comb Foundation: Tk 
; Onsted, Michigan ; 
Western Beeswax = j wicradthctenS Comaenseats See {| pax 
you time. Mlustrated to give you 
Headquarters ——~ 
i Modern Beekeeping 
Certified Beeswax Salvage Plant The Picture Bee Magazine 
Custom Renderin Box 210 Clarkson, Kentucky 
Bleaching and ‘hefining 











Foundation Manufacturing 















both plain and wired | YZ = 
Top Cash Market for Your Beeswax ae 
Woodrow Miller & Co. 
Colton, Calif. Phone 1722 
BUY 





Christmas 
Seals help 


We work your beeswax and 
purchase all grades of honey. 


We pay you the best prices for 














li 
quality honey and beeswax. save lives 
pisig Successful methods of treatment 
make it more important than ever AND 
to find the 150,000 “unknown” co 
The Fred W. Muth Co. cases of tuberculosis—and to find | 
oe . them early. 
229 Walnut _ Cincinnati 2, O. Mass X-ray campaigns to find TB 
eee in time are part of the work your = 
Christmas Seal dollars help support. cS 
N Remember, no one can be “cured” 
HO EY WANTED until treated .. . and no one can 
Cut Comb and Extracted be treated until the disease is 
Advise what you have discovered. | 
Send in your contribution today. 
T. W. BURLESON & SON ' 
WAX H 
AKAHACHIE, TEXAS Buy Christmas Seals 
Decer 
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, Look for this Sign 
és } QUALITY At Low COST CLARKSON 
3 KENTUCKY 


Address us at Clarkson, Ky. here- 
after. We have closed down our 
factory at Paducah and moved 
our office, machinery, and sup- 
plies to our big new plant at 
Clarkson to better serve you. 





= "U. §. Pat. Off. 
KELLEY — “The Bee Man” 


THE WALTER T. KELLEY CO., Clarkson, Ky. 
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H. H. JEPSON CO. — 46 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 


Supplying N. E. Beekeepers with A. 1. Root products 
for 50 years. 


Boston Stock — Root Prices 
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FARM and RANCH Bookshelf 
For Yourself or as a Thoughtful Gift 
WAITING FOR EXPERIENCE IS SLOW AND EXPENSIVE 


BUY IT IN BOOKS. Get the benefit of millions spent on agricultural experiments. 
| Books will pay for themselves many times over. 





PRINCIPLES OF FEED- Juergenson & Mortenson $2.1 
ING FARM ome To-the-point information 


This book presents the 
latest advances in the 
field of animal nutrition, 
interpreted so that 
information is of prac- 
tical value to a ock- 
man. 


| APPROVED PRACTICES IN DAIRYING 
10 


= 2 


on dairy production. Writ- 
ten in easy to under- 
stand, non-technical lan- 
guage. You can learn 
how to make your cows 
produce with this pocket- 
sized book. 














ANIMAL SANITATION AND DISEASE PASTURES FOR THE 
$4.50 SOUTH—King ........ $3.00 


CONTROL—DYKStra on... eceeceeeeeseeeee 
This book tells how to 


Here’s 600 pages of advice and la nd improv - 
information that will enable soli ox te 

you to keep healthy livestock. don’t just grow any 

ick livestock is a poor in- more than corn and 
vestment and veterinary ser- wheat do—they are 
vice costs money. Dykstra raised. Hay and pas- 
tells you how to keep both to ture are money crops 
a minimum. Saving one ani- and hence deserve man- 
mal will buy a lot of books. agement and study. 








SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR MONEY REFUNDED 
| Circle books wanted — enclose check. Order from: 


THE INTERSTATE 


GBC Farm Books 
P. O. Box 594 Danville, Illinois 


en ANN 8S Aap RRe OeBE Ne, Henan 


December, 1952 
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An Ideal Christmas Gift for a Friend 
- or Yourself - a Bee Book 





ABC and XYZ of Bee Culture 


An encyclopedia of beekeeping informa- 
tion written by E. R. Root, a world known 
authority. 720 well illustrated pages. 
$3.95 postpaid or $5.35 with one year of 
Gleanings in Bee Culture. 


Starting Right with Bees 


An ideal book for the beginner. Over 
100 pages. 75c postpaid or $2.50 with one 
year of Gleanings. 


Five Hundred Answers 


You'll find the answers to your bee ques- 
tions in this book. 50c postpaid or $2.25 
with one year of Gleanings. 





Beekeeping by Dr. E. F. Phillips 
An excellent book by an authority on 
backyard and commercial beekeeping. 
$4.00 postpaid. 


The Golden Throng by Teale 


A very beautifully printed book with 
large excellent photographs. A real gift. 
$5.00 postpaid. 


Beekeeping for Profit 
and Pleasure by Webb 
A well written and cleverly illustrated 


book of interest to both the beginner and 
experienced bee man. $3.50 postpaid. 


The A. 1. Root Company Medina, Ohio 
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eaningA in Bee Cullwre 


Created io help beekeepers succeed 


Bees Are as Interesting as Ever 


By Grant D. Morse, Ph.D., Saugerties, New York 


Beekeeping as an occupation is 
still intriguing. Honey is as sweet 
as before, but the price to the pro- 
ducer is too low. 

The causes are numerous. For 
one matter, too few boys and girls 
have known how honey | tastes, 
hence as adults they are not buying 
it. For another, the quality is fre- 
quently too low, and one taste of 
inferior honey eliminates a_ custo- 
mer forever. For another, many 
prefer crystallized honey but are un- 
able to get it in the stores. For an- 
other, honey is best in the comb 
and in that form it either costs too 
much or is not available to the cus- 
tomer. For another, there are too 
many price cutters in the honey 
producing business who are willing 
to sell below production costs. 

Competing Sweets Not 
Our Undoing 

To be sure, the competing sweets 
such as jellies and syrups are often 
cheaper, but that is not the chief 
matter of concern to the honey pro- 
ducer. After all, plate beef has al- 


December, 1952 


most always been cheaper than 
steak; muskmelons customarily sell 
for less than honeydew melons, but 
that does not deter discriminating 
buyers from purchasing the choicer 
item. Note how mankind employs 
the word “honey”? when he wants 
to find a new name for an article 
he prizes highly. The name “hon- 
eydew” is but one such name used 
in an attempt to signify that the 
product is extra fine, extra sweet. 
Boys and Girls Have Not Learned 
to Enjoy Honey 

Adults who have known the de- 
light of eating honey as boys and 
girls cherish the memory and cus- 
tomarily continue to buy this deli- 
cacy after growing up. But too 
many do not have this background 
of experience. The same is true of 
maple syrup. That is why so many 
of the adulterated brands of maple 
syrup now on the market can be 
sold, But merely to state a cause 
is not enough; remedies must be 
found. Any and all of the sugges- 
tions contained in this article can 
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help, but there is one item that is 
particularly pertinent to this 
thought—school children have the 
experience of occasionally tasting 
good honey. A recent article points 
out that the recipes prepared for 
distribution to the schools using 
honey that has been purchased by 
the government do not include its 
use as a separate item of food on 
the table—but only as an ingredient 
in a cooked dish. Many school cafe- 
teria directors do not know the 
virtues of honey so use it only in 
recipes. The proper authorities 
can remedy this situation. 


The Quality of Honey is Frequently 
too Low 


There is not much use of belabor- 
ing this point. All of us know 
about it, but we do almost nothing 
about it except occasionally to 
“knock” these inferior honeys. That 
has done little good. It never will. 
The only effective solution lies 
either in self-administered group 
control or in government control. 
I prefer the former, but despair of 
its coming about in my day. It 
seems to me we must work to have 
standards set up to which every 
producer must measure. But in 
setting up these standards let’s 
make sure they are so framed and 
so administered that the little fel- 
low can still sell his honey— if he 
has a good product. Don’t under- 
estimate this threat either. The 
large scale bottler and the co-ops 
must not be allowed to “put on the 
squeeze’’. 

Comb Honey or Liquid Honey? 

Extracted or liquid honey is all 
right, of course, but most of us who 
have had the experience of eating 
comb honey—regardless of the fla- 





vor or color—prefer comb honey. 
There are good reasons for this 
preference. It is not based on a 
whim. Honey in the comb has not 


been heated; it contains some pol- 
len; the flavor is locked in by the 
comb; the comb itself is tasty to 
most people (a few dislike it for 
personal reasons). 

But too many of us have tried to 
confine our production to extracted 
honey chiefly because it is easier 
and because there has been more 
money in it in that form. We have 
thereby greatly restricted our mar- 
ket. 

Crystallized honey, in my opin- 
ion, is more delectable than liquid 
honey. There are good reasons for 
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this preference, too, on the part of 
those who have the preference: for 
one matter, crystallized honey has 
more body, it really ‘‘sticks in your 
mouth,” as some boys say; its fla- 
vor lingers on. Then, too, crystal- 
lized honey has lost none of its nat- 
ural flavor through being heated. I 
think we—that is, some of us have 
tried too hard to market our liquid 
honey on the basis of appearance 
rather than intrinsic goodness and 
quality. By this I mean we have 
heated it too much and clarified it 
too much. Of course, almost any- 
one can keep honey in liquid form 
by overheating it, and we can make 
it as clear as thin syrup by filtering 
it. To me that is comparable to re- 
moving the bone and blood and 
form from a T-bone steak. I pre- 
fer my steak in the natural form— 
cooked, of course. 


Beware the Price Cutter 


I almost wish I were licensed to 
employ profanity when I speak of 
these fellows. I will not use the 
word ‘men’ in speaking of them. 
Of course, their best excuse is that 
they know not what they do. Truly 
they don’t. Most of them are com- 
pelled to make from some other 
source what they actually are losing 
by underselling their honey. They 
are not capable of keeping books 
and consequently do not actually 
know they are selling below cost— 
or cost plus a fair operating figure. 

One remedy lies in repeatedly 
publishing cost figures in the bee 
magazines. It would help, too, if 
the United States market reports 
were mailed to them. I suggest 
this: Send in the names of your 
competitors to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture so they may 
get the semi-monthly honey report. 
Some of them simply do not know 
the true value of their product. 

Usually the price cutter markets 
an inferior product, and the stand- 
ards previously mentioned in this 
article would help to bring him in- 
to line. 

I predict that the number of bee- 
keepers will temporarily decline 
until the supply is equal to or less 
than the demand, I say this be- 
cause the measures proposed in this 
article are long-range propositions 
and are not likely to improve the 
marketability of honey in the near 
future—not unless we act more 
promptly and with more vigor than 
before. 
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The Queen Returns 


By Frank Stranzl, San Francisco, Calif. 


Several years ago I wanted to 
discover how two queen bees, sep- 
arated by a queen excluder, would 
react to each other in an observa- 
tion hive. For the purpose I order- 
ed a queen from a queen bee breed- 
er located in Davis, California, a 
distance of 80 miles from San Fran- 
cisco. 

I had prepared for this experi- 
ment by placing a solid separator 
between the upper and lower hives 
of my glass bee house. When the 
queen arrived by mail I placed a 
frame with adhering bees and some 
brood in the top hive. As the space 
was not large enough to place the 
shipping box containing my newly 
acquired queen into the prepared 
hive, I made a smaller card board 
box to be used for introducing the 
queen. When I attempted to trans- 
fer the queen into the smaller box, 
she escaped from my grasp and flew 
around the room in wide circles. I 
was so interested in watching her 
maneuvers that I completely forgot 
that I had left the window above 
the observation hive open. After 
circling a few times she flew through 
the opening and made a bee line 
over the neighboring house tops. 

One of my sons who was standing 
beside me remarked, ‘“‘There goes 
your dollar and a quarter, Dad.” 

Bemoaning my carelessness we 
stepped out upon the flat roof ad- 
joining the room that contains the 
observation hive. I did not expect 
to see the fugitive again but we 
stood there awhile watching some 
of the worker bees returning on 
their last trip of the day. 

In about 15 minutes my son ex- 
claimed: “Look, here comes your 
queen bee back’’. She flew straight 
as an arrow into the lower hive 
which had its own queen—and into 
the jaws of death. She is now pre- 
served in a bottle of alcohol. 

If she had maintained the speed 
of her take-off she had been some 
distance in that 15 minutes and yet 
in a strange city had found her way 
unerringly back. The Creator must 
have endowed the bee with a mar- 
velous sense of direction. Or could 
it be a supernatural sense of smell, 
or possibly a “follow the crowd”’ in- 
stinct—in this case the working 
bees returning to the hive? 

This last season when the drone 
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bees were plentiful, I conducted 
some experimental work with them 
along the same line, the objective 
being to find out if they could find 
their way home. For this purpose 
I painted a great number of drones. 
I then took a number of them vari- 
ous distances from their home and 
released them. 

On these first experiments if any 
of the drones returned to the hive, 
I failed to see them. I now began 
to wonder what happened to these 
drones. Could it be that they were 
doing what my pigeons did when I 
was a small boy? 

My boyhood days were spent in 
Austria where my father conducted 
a cabinet shop along with a small 
farm. Our home was located on a 
slope overlooking the highway and 
about a quarter of a mile away 
there was a grist mill. 

My hobby at that time would 
have been raising pigeons except 
for the fact that every time I re- 
leased a pair they immediately flew 
to the roof of the house, looked the 
situation over for a few minutes, 
and then took off for the grist mill 
where there were many other pi- 
geons. 

I would try to get my pigeons to 
return home but without success. 
The method I used was_ perhaps 
faulty. I would gather a pocketful 
of rocks and start throwing at them 
where they were perched upon the 
tile roof of the mill. Eventually 
someone one would come out of the 
mill and start repaying me in kind. 

I had known what happened to my 
pigeons but had no idea what was 
becoming of the drones so decided 
to experiment further. 

I had my son release some paint- 
ed drones near some hives located 
a few miles from my home—think- 
ing that the bees might enter the 
strange hives rather than to attempt 
to find their way home. I carefully 
watched the entrances to the strange 
hives but failed to see any of the 
painted drones that had been re- 
leased. 

In my next experiment I carried 
a few painted drones to my place 
of business and placed them in an 
air-conditioned cabinet where I 
kept them for about six hours. To 
make them feel at home I had 

(Continued on page 759) 
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i WZ. @ Holton’s hive loader. 


The supporting column can be raised 18 inches. 





The battery and generator box are hung under the truck bed. 


Hive Loaders 


An Essential Aid to Beekeeping 


By J. E. Eckert, University of California, Davis 


In the September issue of Glean- 
ings, I had the pleasure of illus- 
trating a hive loader that was de- 
veloped by Chas. Reed, Dan Aten, 
and their associates in southern 
California where it is being used by 
several beekeepers in moving hives 
in and out of pollination areas and 
for heavy lifting of honey supers. 
Since then two more hive loaders 
have come to my attention and have 
many features in which beekeepers 
will be interested. Their designers 
and builders have stated that they 
are glad to aid in any way in the 
advancement of beekeeping and 
have done so by putting their labor- 
saving ideas into a form that can be 
tested through actual use. 

One loader was built by Harold 
Sharp of Selma for W. B. Holton of 
Fowler. It was not entirely com- 
pleted at the time of my visit but 
was far enough along to indicate 
that it would perform in good fash- 
ion. It is light in weight, has a 16- 
foot boom and many features that 
are somewhat similar to the pre- 
viously illustrated loader. The 
power to operate the two motors 
comes from one heavy-duty battery 
charged by a generator mounted in 
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a box beside the battery and under 
the bed of the truck. The motors 
and gear are mounted above the 
truck cab on a platform welded to 
the central heavy-duty four-inch 
pipe to which the boom is also 
welded. The two motors were used 
formerly to raise and lower the 
landing gear of an airplane, and are 
light in weight. 

Hoiton has a_ push-button con- 
trol regulating the up and down 
movement of the hive fork which 
slips under the hive bottom boards 
or honey boards on which supers of 
honey are _ piled, The operator 
“walks” the hive along the boom 
and moves the boom around easily 
so that work can be done on either 
side of the truck. The boom and 
supporting column can be lifted out 
of its lower cell and hung by chain 
hoists in his garage. 

The third hive loader was started 
a year ago by Oliver Hill while he 
was ane agricultural engineering 
student in the University of Cali- 
fornia at Davis. Oliver and his 
father operate some 2,000 colonies 
from their home plant in Willows, 
California, and due to the general 
lack of experienced assistance, this 
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mechanical loader, which they call 
“George”, is fast becoming a valu- 
able helper pe moving hives and § 
heavy supers of honey. ij ‘4 

Oliver Hill’s hive loader consists (Nn 
of a lattice-welded framework oe eae 
mounted on the side and over the 
top of the cab and is welded at the 
bottom on each side to a pipe which 
in turn is welded to a plate fasten- 
ed by bolts to the framework of the 


2. Holton’s motors and reel are 

mounted on the central column and 

extend over the cab. They will be 
housed in a dust-proof box. 


3. Holton’s battery and generator box 
under the truck bed. 


truck. The cabboard of the truck 
is fastened to this framework so 
that the floor surface of the truck 
is actually increased by one inch 
instead of being reduced or moved 
backward to accommodate the cen- 





e) 

cr 

rs 4. Below: Oliver Hill’s hive loader dissembled. The parts will be carried 
1e in a box under the truck bed. 
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tral pipe used in the two previously 
described hive loaders. The Hill 
loader is further featured by being 
demountable. Oliver dissembled it in 
two minutes by my watch, and said 
that he can assemble it in working 
order by himself in from two and 
one half to three minutes. 

The boom support is made of 
folding lattice welded arms and a 
central axis support that is set in a 


5. Hill’s loading device assembled and 
supported for road travel. 


six-inch ball-bearing collar. The 
base of this central axis is mounted 
so that it can be adjusted to a ver- 
tical position when the truck is on 
sloping ground. The cable support- 
ing the boom is fastened to the top 
of the central axis. The top of this 
support is hinged so that it can be 
folded down to allow clearance on 
the road. The boom is made of 
welded warehouse door tracks and 
is light but strong enough for all 


6. Hill’s loading device readied for oper- 

ation, the loading fork being hooked un- 

der the truck bed. This illustration shows 

how the supporting framework is fastened 
to the chassis. 


purposes. A special feature of this 
boom is a “third rail’? fastened to 
its bottom to carry the current from 
three two-volt batteries to the mo- 
tor operating the hoist. 

The motor consists of an automo- 
bile starting motor and is strong 
and fast. It is carried on four ball- 
bearing wheels, together with the 
solenoid switches, a braking mech- 
anism, and two pulleys, all of which 
roll along the boom. The power is 
picked up from the “third rail” by 
special brushes. The two pulleys 
are used to wind up the hoist chain 
and electric cord and keep a tension 
on both by an inner spring arrange- 
ment in each pulley. A _ push-but- 
ton control to lift, lower, or stop the 
load is fastened to one handle of the 
hive fork. This fork is adjustable 
in height and causes the blades to 

(Continued on page 759) 


7. Introducing “George”, the device, and 

Oliver Hill, the mechanical engineer and 

beekeeper. The central stem of the fork 
is adjustable for height. 
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8. “George lifts a three-story hive on the 
pressure of a button. 


9. The three-story hive is lowered on an- 
other near the center of the truck by 
Oliver who is still standing on the ground. 


10. The auxiliary steps used in Hill’s op- 
erations, when necessary. 


11. The hives can be loaded or unloaded 

from the front or either side of the truck. 

The boom is 15 feet in length but could 
be made 16 feet. 
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The writer can visualize the 
thoughts and looks of some of our 
older beekeepers when they read 
the above lines. Well, folks, this 
method of controlling bees under 
certain conditions is new and has a 
decided advantage when properly 
used. The writer noted in Europe- 
an bee magazines that little pills 
can be bought to put in the smoker 
for the purpose of putting bees to 
sleep, so it will be easy to move the 
bees a short distance without any 
bees returning to the old location. 
These pills could also be used in in- 
troducing queens, building new col- 
onies with a frame of bees and 
brood from a dozen different hives, 
stopping robbing of weak colonies 
and leaving all the robbers there to 
help build up the weak colony, and 
many more applications. 

Nitrous Oxide (laughing gas) 
when correctly applied and suffi- 
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The Use of Nitrous Oxide N:O (laughing gas) 
in the Handling of Bees 


By George Hundsdorfer, Seattle, Washington 


cient gas blown into the hive, so 
that all the bees are in a state of 
anaesthesia, will cause a complete 
loss of memory of location. Bees 
now have to start all over again like 
a swarm starting a new home. 

Being an old timer with bees and 
always more interested in the sci- 
ence of bee behavior rather than 
the commercial end of beekeeping, 
I started this spring with some ex- 
reriments and tests and came to 
the conclusion that the use of Ni- 
trous Oxide is safe, inexpensive, 
and a definitely harmless method 
in the care of bees. 

_ How to Apply the Gas 

This gas is produced by gently 
heating ammonium nitrate powder 
(the same as used in fertilizer), 
about one to two teaspoons full on 
top of an evenly burning fuel in 
your smoker. Blowing the gas with 
long strokes in the entrance of a 


Bees put to sleep with laughing gas 
in two minutes. Five minutes later, 
they came out, starting to fan. Not 
a bee was lost in this experiment, 
however the bees suffered a complete 
loss of memory in regards to their 
location. The bees can now be moved 
any distance, without drifting back 
to the old location. Note: Fxtended 
spout on smoker held by writer. 

Puget Sound "cekecrers’ Association 

duly Picnic — 1952 


colony will put the bees to sleep in 
two to four minutes. It is impor- 
tant that all bees are completely 
under, and for that reason, if the 
colony is a large one, close the en- 
trance for a few minutes; then re- 
move the block to allow air to en- 
ter. The beekeeper will have to 
learn the correct application of this 
gas. You can put the colonies to 
sleep for five minutes or fifteen 
minutes, and no harm will be done 
to them, The bees will come and 
start fanning whenever fresh air is 
allowed to enter. You can move 
the bees like I did this summer 
from four feet to a hundred feet, 
late in the evening in order to get 
all the field bees. You will find 
none or very few bees returning to 
the old stand. 

The most interesting feature is to 
run across a colony being robbed. 
Pour a little powder in your smoker. 
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g, Above: Contest of placing bees in 
ca queen cage. 
ie) | Right, Dr. A. M. Walrath, with the pa- 
= | per in his hand, and Eugene Stanton. 
e, 
d Put all your bees to sleep and stay 
awhile to catch the late comers. 
Close the entrance for a few min- 
y utes. When the robbers come to, 
r they will start fanning with the rest 
), ) of the bees in the colony, They will 
n | not go back to their old location, be- 
n | cause they forgot where they came 
h from. You now have a stronger 
a colony. 
One important factor is to solder 
a spout on your smoker, terminat- 
ing to one-half-inch tubing and have 
only a small amount, but even 
burning fuel, in the bottom of the 
smoker. The idea is to have the 
smoker act like a retort so that air 
(Continued on page 757) 
Right: One corner of the pot-luck 
table. 
, Lower rigiit: Bee inspector Royal 
: Johnson showing off his tame bees. 
» Below: Left to right, Dr. Joe Brug- 





man, Eugene Stanton, Howard Graff, 
Dr. A. M. Walrath, Clinton Turnip- 
seed, chief state bee inspector. 
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The Beekeeping 
Industry in Japan 


By Tanji Inone, 
Tokyo University Forest, 
Aichiken, Japan 


Japanese beekeeping has’ two 
methods, one is migratory beekeep- 
ing, the other is the home beekeep- 
ing. 

The migratory beekeepers have 
100,000 colonies and the home bee- 
keepers have 110,000 colonies. 

Honey plants in the fields are 
rape (Brassica campestris L.), lotus 
(Astragalus sinicus), white clover 
(Trifolium repens L.), buckwheat 
(Fagopyrum esculentum), “Naginat- 
akojn” (Elsholtgia 'Patrino). In the 
forest are horse chestnut (Hesculus 
turbinata), “Shinanoki”’ (Tilla Ja- 
ponica), chestnut tree (Castanea 
Pubinernio), and acacia (Robina pu- 
seudo acacia). 


Japanese “Ume” at 
Tamayama University. 


The fruit trees for the sources of 
honey are orange (Citrus deliciosa), 
persimmon (Diospyros Kali Thumb), 
and loquat (Eriobotrya Japonica). 


Honey bees kept in Japan are 
a’most a mixed strain of Italians 
(Apis mellifica var. Cyprica). In 
secluded places among the moun- 
tains a Japanese strain is found 
(Apis indica Fabricins var. Japoni- 
ca), but the number of these are not 
so many. The Japanese breed of 
honey bee can dwell in the natural 
condition now, but it is rare. 

We use the Langstroth hive 
chiefly, but the settled hive or log 
hive is used for the Japanese strain 
of bees. 

Honey became very high in price 
after the surrender, but the price 
has come down to half of what it 
was in the most prosperous period. 
As Japanese civilization is low, the 
healthfulness of honey is not well 
recognized by Japanese, so its use is 
not popular. 


A beekeeper’s boy. 
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The 1950 yield of honey was 
3,000,000 k.g. and that of beeswax 
was 120,000 k.g. 

The countries where the beekeep- 
ing is being kept in the most pros- 
perous condition, are the Hokkaido 
district, Gifu prefecture, Nagano 
prefecture, Aichi prefecture, Maka- 
yama prefecture, Yamaguchi pre- 
fecture, and Kagoshima prefecture, 
etc. Beekeeping is also tried in 
other countries. 


Separating work of the honey 
at the home beekeepng. 


JOOTZ> LW, 


National Honey Week in Texas 








The assistant cashier of the Alamo National Bank, Adolph Rennert, and D. C. Babcock, 
manager of The A. I. Root Co. office, both of San Antonio, Texas, talk over the exhibit 
which the bank displayed in one of their windows during National Honey Week. 
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Live and Learn 


Here’s something that I tried this 
fall. I don’t know whether or not 
it is going to work. but it looks all 
right so far, and maybe it’s not too 
late in case you want to try it too 
on a couple of colonies. 

To start at the beginning, let us 
remember that necessity isn’t al- 
ways the mother of invention. 
Sometimes an extrem2 urge _ to 
avoid work has greater power. Us 
humans got along swell for centu- 
ries without some of the labor-sav- 
ing devices. With me, inertia has 
a far greater pulling power than 
compulsion. 

So, every time I have had to feed 
my bees I have wished some better 
way could be found. Feeding bees 
is a messy job, if you use the tra- 
ditional sugar syrup. So, if we can 
find a way to save ourselves a 
sticky job, why not? Dry sugar, in- 
stead of syrup goes a long way to- 
wards eliminating the mess in the 
spring, but it is not as easy as not 
having to feed the bees at all. I 
am perfectly content to let the bees 
do all the work. 

Besides, sugar in any form costs 
money out of the pocket. That 
means that whether you feed it wet 
or dry, you have the effort of buy- 
ing it, digging down into your pock- 
et and lifting out all that weight, to 
say nothing of the wear and tear on 
your pocket. Some can argue that 
honey is worth mpre than sugar, 
but I say that honey in the hive is- 
n’t yours yet, and if it isn’t yours, 
what are you worrying about? 

Anyhow, feeding bees syrup is a 
messy job no matter how you do it. 

Some ultra-fastidious beekeeper 
may be able to make it without get- 
fing himself, the floor, the wash- 
boiler, the stove, and the feeder 
cans all stuck up. Cleaning up the 
mess is worse than making the syr- 
up. So why not try feeding just the 
cry sugar? Some of us did. if you 
remember, and for spring feeding, 
I'd never go back to the old way. 
excepting for new packages, or if 
I have some special reason for want- 
ing to keep tabs on the daily prog- 
ress of a fed hive. When you want 
to do that, nothing can beat a Board- 
man feeder, with all it’s other faults. 

But how about fal' and winter 
feeding? I’ve never heard of any- 
body using dry sugar for that. Af- 
ter the past terrible season when 
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By Propolis Pete 


the bees were supposed to put in 
honey for a crop, Mother Nature 
smiled and showered down the big- 
gest run of goldenrod and = aster 
honey that I have ever seen. That 
Inte honey is all right, if you like 
it, but I don’t like it. So I generous- 
ly donate it all to the bees for their 
winter stores. Only one of my col- 
onies failed to put in enough for 
the winter, by the time I gave them 
their final going over. I don’t give 
them much chance for survival, so 
I am just leaving them as is, to see 
how long they last. Maybe I'll 
learn something that way. I have 
no other weak colony with a good 
queen to unite them with, as the 
books say, and can’t see the sense of 
putting a lot of old, worn-out bees 
with no stores on top of a strong 
colony with plenty. These bees 
won’t gather any honey next spring, 
and the strong ones don’t need them. 
So we’ll see what we will see. 

Two of the hives had just about 
enough, But after what happened 
last winter, I know that just about 
enough isn’t nearly enough. So, in- 
stead of marking those hives with a 
brick as I usually do, to tell me that 
they need looking into before the 
others, I made myself an inner cov- 
er out of plywood. This is different 
from the inner cover made by the 
bee-hive factories. It is a piece of 
plywood nailed onto four pieces of 
lath to make a shallow tray about 
an inch and a half deep. 

Then I made a little rectangle out 


of *%4 inch moulding. I took the 
block off the inner cover of the 
hive that I intended feeding, and 


put that little rectangle around it 
like adam. That kept the dry sug- 
ar that I poured on the inner cover 
from falling down through the hole. 
I put about seven pounds of sugar 
in there, then put the tray I made 
on over that. Wrapped the hive 
with old bags and tar paper, and 
next spring we'll see what happens. 

If it works, as I think it will, next 
time Ill bore a couple of holes in 
the plywood, and put the thing on 
upside down just like an extra deep 
inner cover, Then I’ll put the reg- 
ular inner cover over that. It'll be 
easier, and it will hold more sugar. 

As sort of an interim report, so 
to speak, I see that the hives with 
this apparatus on them show a cou- 

(Continued on page 749) 
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Yuletide Sweets 


By Mrs. Benj. Nielsen 
Aurora, Nebraska 


Christmas Star Cookies — 
Photo Courtesy Kellogg Co. 


Made those fruit cakes yet? It’s 
high time you did, so they may age 
and mellow for that superb flavor 
only time can impart. Time, too, 
to be lining up the recipes you will 
use for the holiday sweets. If you 
are timid about using honey, try 
adding 2 tablespoons of honey to 
your old standby recipes for fudge 
and penuche—you will be delighted 
with their creaminess and excellent 
keeping quality. Because I want 
the space for recipes this month, Pll 
say little about honey’s outstanding 
goodness except that once you have 
used honey in holiday preparations, 
you probably will make it standard 
for the yuletide season. 

The very best of the season’s 
greetings to you! 

Christmas Star Cookies 

One-half cup mixed candied fruit, 
4 cup raisins, 2 tablespoons honey, 
1 tablespoon water, and 1 tablespoon 
orange juice. Chop fruit and rais- 
ins into fine pieces: mix with honey. 
water and orange juice. Cook until 
soft paste is formed. 

One-half cup shortening, % cup 
brown sugar, % cup honey, 1% 
cups sifted flour, 1 teaspoon baking 
powder, % teaspoon salt, 3  table- 
spoons water, % teaspoon vanilla, 
and 1 cup corn flakes. 

Blend shortening, sugar, and hon- 
ey. Sift flour, baking powder, and 
salt together and add alternately 
with water and vanilla to creamed 
mixture. Stir in finely crushed 
corn flakes. Chill thoroughly. Roll 
dough very thin on lightly floured 
board. Cut with star cutter. Put 
a small amount of filling on center 
of each star. Cover with another 
star cookie with center cut out. 
Bake on greased baking sheet, in 
moderately hot oven, 425 degrees, 
8 to 10 minutes. Yield: 1% dozen 
filled stars (3 inches in diameter). 

Lebkuchen 

Two-thirds cup honey, 1 cup 

sugar, 1% cup shortening, 1 egg, 





beaten, % cup water, 4 cups cake 
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flour, 1 teaspoon soda, % teaspoon 
salt, 1 teaspoon cinnamon, 1 tea- 
spoon cloves, 74 cup nuts, chopped, 
1 cup citron, chopped, 

Simmer sugar, honey, and short- 
ening together for 5 minutes. Cool. 
Beat egg and add water. Combine 
and sift flour, soda, salt, and spices. 
Add sifted dry ingredients alternate- 
Iv with the liquid ingredients to 
the honey mixture. Add nuts and 
citron last. Chill. Dough may be 
allowed to ripen for several days 
before rolling out, and the flavor 
and texture are imvroved. Roll 
out about ™% inch thick and cut in 
strips 2 x 3% inches. Bake in mod- 
erate oven. 350 degrees F., 15 to 20 
minutes, Frost with colored icing. 

Honey Taffy 

One cup honey, %4 cup sugar, 1 
tablespoon vinegar, 1 tablespoon 
butter, 1s teaspoon soda, and % tea- 
spoon salt. 

Combine honey, sugar, and vine- 
gar and cook to 270 degrees, or to 
soft-crack stage; stir occasionally to 
prevent burning. Remove from 
heat. add butter, soda, and salt, and 
stir just enough to blend. Pour in- 
to buttered pans. When cool enough 
to handle, gather into ball and pull 
until firm and light in color. Cut 
into pieces and wran in waxed 
paver. If desired. a few drops of 
oil of penpermint may be added be- 
fore pulling. 

Honey Popcorn Balls 

Two cups sugar. 4 tablespoons 
water, pinch of cream of tartar. 5 
tablespoons honey, 2. tablespoons 
butter, 1 teaspoon vanilla, and 2 
cups popcorn. 

Cook sugar, water. cream of tar- 
tar. and honey to 250 degrees. or 
to hard-ball stage. Remove from 
heat and when bubbling stops, add 
butter and vanilla. Stir in popcorn. 
Stir gently until corn is well coated 
with mixture. Pour into buttered 
pans and when cool enough to han- 
dle, roll into balls. Wrap in waxed 
paper, omy 
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Secoud Glances 


A robbed-out colony can be saved 
if the queen is alive and unharmed. 
Mr. Latham’s’ experience _ really 
started with a colony at its lowest 
possible level (after being robbed, 
that is). His method of restoring it 
to strength was good— somewhat 
resembling the Alexander plan for 
building up weak colonies in the 
spring by carefully placing them on 
top and thus utilizing the surplus 
bees in a strong colony. May I al- 
so be permitted to tell of a method 
I have used at various times that is 
quite simple when a colony is rob- 
bed to a very low point as Mr. 
Latham’s was? Usually there is one 
stronger colony that is doing the 
bulk of the robbing. If you can find 
this particular one, it will be fine; 
otherwise use any other strong hive. 
Cage the queen in your robbed-out 
colony (so she will be released in 
perhaps a day) and exchange places 
with the stronger one. Both loca- 
tions will then be defended and in 
most cases you will have two good 
colonies resulting (page 649). 

“The new amid the old” might 
well be the title of David Bone’s 
article on page 652. His modern 
apiary amid the scenes which in 
some ways have probably changed 
little for many generations is some- 
what of an anomaly. In our rapid- 
ly changing and hectic days it is 
fine to see the pictures of those sol- 
id appearing old English houses. 
Thank you, Mr. Bone. 

Even home gardens respond to 
pollination by honey bees (page 
655), as Ora Byron’s experience 
shows. I believe corn is chiefly 
wind pollinated, but cucumbers and 
like vine crops would be especially 
benefited. 

An observation hive is always a 


good advertisement. Few people 
can resist stopping to look at one 
well constructed and_ displayed, 


with bees and honey naturally get- 
ting attention as a result (page 656). 

Different localities need different 
strains of bees, says Howard Rock. 
He is surely correct as all observant 
beekeepers have found out. Mr. 
Rock’s assertion that a lack of pol- 
len is a major contributing factor 
in occurrence of European foulbrood 
is perhaps a statement that will be 
questioned more, although it is true 
that we do have “deficiency dis- 
eases”. There is much to be said, 
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though, for his pointing out that 
even adverse weather need not 
mean that a beekeeper cannot be at 
least moderately successful. With 
the right strain of bees and proper 
management for your locality, much 
honey can be gathered “in between” 
bad weather spells (pages 660-701). 

Wintering bees outdoors in one 
story is rapidly passing out of the 
picture (page 662). There is no 
doubt but that it can be done with 
at least reasonable success if one 
prepares all colonies rightly but the 
labor would be quite large in com- 
mercial apiary systems—and some 
vears many colonies would come 
through quite weak in bees. Two 
stories heavy with honey are safer, 
especially in long cold winters. 

Those paper mache beehive deco- 
rated jars are a clever idea. It is 
not only a good but an inexpensive 
method of attracting attention to 
your honey, if you sell at retail. 
Such ideas are well worth a second 
glance (page 663). 

Logically developed sales promo- 
tion can do far more than hap- 
hazard or uncoordinated work (page 
664). Decide on your market; plan 
how to reach this particular market; 
attract attention, and then tell as 
much of your story in as few words 
as possible—along with a well plen- 
ned and adequate display. It is 
work, but it will pay well. 

Plenty of room in itself does not 
prevent swarming—the bees have 
to want to use it. You learned an 
almost ironclad principle, Propolis 
Pete (I say ‘almost’ advisedly— 
bees don’t respond to absolutes). 

Bees will swarm with 17 empty 
supers on if they stay crowded 
down in the lower two. It is not 
your extra strong colonies that usu- 
ally cause swarm trouble but the 
medium strength ones that are not 
ready to enter the supers. Of course, 
in seasons of prolonged light flows 
all rules go overboard (page 667). 

No two seasons are alike, says the 
Editor on page 669. He is correct— 
and that is what makes beekeeping 
the interesting vocation it is. There 
is almost always a surprise of some 
sort ahead, and we are always hop- 
ing it will be a pleasant one. (Sev- 
eral times this fall I found a thou- 
sand pounds or more of honey in a 
yard where I expected none. It is 
a nice feeling). 
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The Connecticut Beekeepers’ Association Observance 


of National Honey Week 
October 25th to November 2nd, 1952 
By M. Louise Yates, Chairman Promotions Committee 


Now that the “smoke has cleared 
away’’, so to speak, we can sit back 
and review with satisfaction the 
strenuous but concentrated effort 
made by the Committee and many 
friends of the beekeeping industry 
in Connecticut. 

While our plans really started at 
the summer meeting of the Associ- 
ation held in Sharon on June 30th, 
the last two weeks seemed to en- 
compass the bulk of preparation. 
At that time Mr. Wm. J. McCormick 
appointed me Promotion Chairman 
for National Honey Week, with the 
thought in mind that the Home Ser- 
vice Directors of all the gas and 
electric companies in the state be 
urged to use honey in their classes 
during that week, or at least some- 
time during the month of October. 


The committee, therefore, sent 
letters and honey recipes to all the 
home service directors of these 


companies, as well as to many ap- 
pliance sales companies, state nu- 
tritionists, and dairy and_ food 
Council personnel. The response 
was most gratifying in that the ma- 
jority of those contacted used honey 
in their class demonstrations, and 
Mrs. Gertrude M. Crosthwait, Su- 
pervisor of the Home Service De- 
partment of the Connecticut Light 
& Power Company, used honey 
recipes and interesting facts about 
bees in her “Flier” which is issued 
to all subscribers (about 200,000) 
with their monthly statements. Mrs. 
Arra Sutton Mixter, Director of the 
Home Service Department of the 
Hartford Gas Company, invited me 
to talk on the chemical properties 
of honey at her class on October 
15th, during which she demon- 
strated honey cookery to 250 wo- 
men. This group was greatly in- 
terested in the information given 
and everyone asked for honey reci- 
pes. 

As our plans got under way we 
were fortunate in having Mr. Harry 
W. Watling, Officer in Charge for 
New England under the Food Dis- 
tribution Branch of Production and 
Marketing Administration of the 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, cooper- 
ating with us. Our Association 
Publicity Committee, headed by Mr. 
Philemon J. Hewitt, Jr. of Litch- 
field, contacted all the important 
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newspapers and radio stations 
throughout the state, furnishing 
them with interesting facts about 


Connecticut honey and the _ inesti- 
mable value of the honey bee in the 
cross pollination of our many fruit 
and vegetable crops. Through Mr. 
Hewitt’s efforts, the ‘kick-off’ of 
National Honey Week was empha- 
sized by the presentation of many 
specimens of Connecticut honey to 
His Excellency, Governor John 
Lodge at his office in the State Capi- 
tol. This phase of our celebration 
occurred on October 27th and was 
attended by Mr. Hewitt, Mrs. An- 
drew Creevy, Association Secretary, 
of Stratford, Mr. Max Reiner, Hart- 
ford County Vice-President, and 
other members of the Association. 

We are deeply grateful to the Con- 
necticut Bakers’ Association, which 
celebrated its Twentieth Anniver- 
sary in convention at the Hotel 
Bond, in Hartford, on October 27th. 
Realizing that this was the begin- 
ning of National Honey Week, the 
Committee, through Mr. Charles 
Barr, Executive Secretary, invited 
the Connecticut Beekeepers’ Associ- 
ation to participate with them in a 
joint celebration. During the after- 
noon program my talk, entitled “The 
Sweetest Story Ever Told” was en- 
thusiastically received, as was that 
of Mr. Alex Taylor, of General 
Foods, Inc., who explained the ad- 


vantages of using HONEY as a 
sweetening agent in commercial 
baking. Mr. Taylor and his assist- 


ants had prepared many articles of 
honey bakery which were on dis- 
play in the ballroom. Combining 
expert baking with pleasing artistry 
this display won the admiration of 
all, and when it was announced that 
the delegates were invited to sam- 
ple it, there was a general stampede 
in the direction of the tables and 
soon only crumbs remained,—mute 
testimony of the delicious flavor 
and fine texture resulting from the 
use of honey in baking. 

Climaxing the day’s events was the 
selection and crowning of the HON- 
EY QUEEN OF 1952. Prior to the 
Convention date we had canvassed 
all the eight counties of the state 
for contestants and succeeded in 
choosing six attractive young wo- 

(Continued on page 758) 
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x4 Talk to Segiuners 


The Law of Self Pr2servation 

This is sometimes -alled “The 
First Law of Life’. ‘tt appears to 
be inherent in all an.mals and hu- 
man beings. A drowning man who 
cannot swim will grat at a straw to 
save his life unless he actually 
wants to die. This luw is demon- 
strated in hives of bees, especially 
at this season of the vear. During 
the summer the bees store a suffi- 
cient amount of food for winter and 
early spring requirements, that is, 
if the owner does not take away 
too much of it, as is sometimes the 
case. 

Someone has said that man is the 
bees’ worst enemy. How true this 
is in many instances. The owner 
thinks he knows what the _ bees 
should have. In some cases, he may 
not know and consequently the bees 
are lost, because of faulty hive ma- 
nipulation. 

To get back to this self-preserva- 
tion business. One cold day recent- 
ly, I looked into a colony of bees 
to see how it was coming along. I 
had planned on conducting an ex- 
periment with this colony. The 
bees, as I expected, had formed a 
cluster that occupied about six or 
seven spaces between combs. A 
normal colony in this latitude at 
this season of the year is usually 


broodless. This colony had already 
formed a rather compact cluster, 
which, during cold weather, con- 


sists of the bees at the outside of the 
cluster forming a periphery or rim 
about two inches or three inches in 
diameter, while the bees in the cen- 
ter are clustered more loosely and 
are generating heat by muscular 
activity and those on the outside of 
the cluster are packed _ together 
closely with heads pointing in and 
prevent some of the heat generated 
by the bees on the inside of the 
cluster from passing off. It is said 
by those who have conducted ex- 
periments that the temoerature in 
the middle of the cluster never goes 
below 57 degrees F. The temvera- 
ture near the outside of the cluster 
is between 43° and 46°F. As the 
temperature surrounding the clus- 
ter gets colder the cluster contracts 
and the temperature inside the 
cluster rises, There is the proper 
balance between the inside cluster 
temperature, the diameter of the 
cluster, and the diameter of the 
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Jack Deyell 


periphery or shell of the cluster, so 
that the heat that escapes from 
within the cluster is equal to “the 
small amount of heat radiated from 
the surface at 45°.” 

I do not swallow all I read, but 
start investigating the truth of the 
statements. I wanted to see the in- 
side of a winter cluster of bees. 

I have told in a former talk how 
I split a winter cluster of bees in 
two on a cold winter day and ac- 
tually saw what I had been reading 
about in the different bulletins. I 
think I have read most of the bulie- 
tins written in English on this sub- 
ject. 

I will review my experience for 
the benefit of new readers. While 
I was out hunting rabbits on a cold 
December day, I happened to pass 
through a Root Company apiary 
which had colonies in double story 
brood chamber hives with no pack- 
ing around them. The colonies in 
question were very populous. I de- 
cided to lift up one end of an upper 


brood chamber, sometimes called 
the food chamber. When I did this 
I saw an interesting sight. I had 


split the winter cluster in two. The 
cluster had formed with the center 
of the cluster occurring between the 
two sets of frames. There I saw 
the bees in the periphery or shell 
of the cluster practically motion- 
less. The bees in the center of the 
cluster were moving their bodies, 
especially their wings and legs, and 
were loosely clustered. Of course, 
in a few seconds the bees in this 
hemisphere began to intermingle. 
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Not being satisfied with what I 
saw, I opened two other hives and 
saw the same thing. I hope to get 
a close-up picture of a hemisphere 
of a cluster of bees this winter. The 
camera will have to be all set ready 
to snap the picture when the upper 
hive is tilted up at one end. 

Some writers have said or im- 
plied that the bees on the outside or 
shell of the cluster gradually move 
into the center and exchange places 
with bees on the inside. I am in- 
clined to agree with Dr, Milum who 
says in the November 1952 Ameri- 
can Bee Journal, page 411, that he 
does not think the bees exchange 
places but that they gradually be- 
come numb on the edge of the 
cluster and drop down to the bot- 
tom of the hive during the winter. 

One way to try to find out wheth- 
er or not bees in the cluster do ex- 
change places would be to mark a 
few of them on the outside with 
white paint to see whether or not 
they disappeared and then reappear- 
ed in due time. This would be a 
rather difficult assignment but per- 
haps it could be done. 

In any event, the winter cluster 
of bees is a marvelous phenomenon. 





% 


A two and a half story colony that win- 
tered well. Picture taken April 20, 1952. 


Populous colonies of bees with an 
ample amount of good stores prop- 
erly placed do actually live through 
the winter when they have a reason- 
able amount of protection, and in 
doing so they demonstrate the law 
of self preservation. 


MUP IW, 


A Visitor from Finland 


In October, Gleanings’ received a 
most interesting visitor, Nils Enbom, 
from Finland, a country about four 
times the size of Wisconsin, com- 
prising nearly 200,000 square miles. 
Because the ‘northern third of the 
country is not well adapted to bee- 
keeping there are relatively few 
bees kept—about 20,000 to 25,000 
colonies. The German brown bees 
are found mostly, and the per colo- 
ny yield averages about 10 kilos or 
20 pounds per year. 

Clovers—red, alsike, and white 
are extensively found, but not sweet 
clover. 

Since April Mr. Enbom has been 
making a tour of the United States, 
visiting some of the important lab- 
oratories and beekeeping centers. 
He spent some time with Mr, Rahm- 
low in the summer and also visited 
Dr. Farrar at the laboratory in 
Madison. Driving from Madison to 
Washington he stopped at Medina. 

Gleanings extends the best of good 
wishes to this young scientist as he 
returns to his native country, as well 
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Mr. Nils Enbom of Finland 


as to the Finnish beekeepers. Fin- 
land is a great country, an honest 
country, and one that is bound to 
advance rapidly. 
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From the Picld of Experience 


Your Chance of Wintering 
By Milton H. Stricker, Annandale, N. J. 


Are you a gambler? You must 
be, or you wouldn’t be in the bee 
business. Even as a hobbyist, your 
bees are a gamble. You gamble on 
the weather being right for produc- 
ing a crop. You gamble on your 
chances of getting your colony at 
its peak at the beginning of the 
flow. You gamble on stock every 
time you buy a queen. The very 
fact that you read this article shows 
that you are trying to improve the 
odds against the successful winter- 
ing of your bees. 

In the past eight years these fig- 
ures have been worked out of our 
own apiary. They may not pertain 
to your area or your apiary, but 
five will get you ten that they do. 

If you had a normal colony and a 
good fall flow, you have a 98 per- 
cent chance of wintering the colony. 

Break these figures down and 
your chances ‘“‘book”’ like this: 

If on October Ist (at least in New 
Jersey) you had a young queen, you 
have a 7% chance of wintering. 
(Viz. you’ve added 7% to your 
chances.—Ed.) 

If she was of a stock suited for 
your area, you have an 8 percent 
chance of wintering. 

If your colony had three standard 
frames of brood, you have a 10 per- 
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All beekeepers gamble with their colonies. 


cent chance of wintering. 

If there was an ample cluster of 
young bees, you may increase your 
chances by 10 percent, 

If your colony had at least three 
frames of pollen, you’ve added 1°%% 
to your chances of wintering. 

If your colony is provided with 
60 pounds or more honey, you’ve 
added a 30 percent chance. 

If the honey is well ripened, your 
chances are better by 15 percent. 

Now, add up the chances if you 
have got all these essentials, and 
your chances are 90 to 1 that you’re 
going to winter your colony. 

To better this record, you may 
add one percent for each of these 
provisions: mouse guard, wind- 
break for the whole apiary, and air 
drainage so the cold air drifts away 
from your colonies. Some method 
of top ventilation or auxiliary flight 
hole will add another five percent 
to your chances. 

If you are fortunate enough to 
have all these’ attributes, your 
chances of wintering are excellent, 
a 98 to 2 favorite. If the winter is 
mild, you’ll do even better. If it’s 
a “cold one’, you’ve got another 
point against you. But, cheer up, 
wintering isn’t as big a gamble as 
getting a crop. 
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“I'm the Honey Man” 
By Eugene C. Musgrave, Norway, Michigan 


“Good morning, I’m the Honey 
Man”. From door to door, thou- 
sands of times, I repeat this phrase 
and thousands of times sell honey. 
Going from door to door is not easy 
work but IT SELLS HONEY. 


Folks like to buy honey direct 
from the producer. They seem to 
believe it is better honey. Each day 
I hear the same story:—‘‘Your hon- 
ey is pure; store honey is not’. When 
asked the reason, they explain that 
sugar has been added to store hon- 
ey. The explanation that practical- 
ly any honey will granulate with 
time does not seem to convince 
them. 

This experience clearly indicates 
the absolute necessity of very care- 
ful heating of honey when bottling 
to prevent granulation for as long 
a period as possible. Also, all pack- 
ers should remove granulated hon- 
ey from the grocer’s shelves and 
reprocess it. 

Many housewives buy honey as 
medicine; not as a food. In fact, 
inquiry shows that many house- 
wives have never thought of honey 
as food. This may be only a local 
idiosyncrasy but hundreds believe 
that honey will cure a cold. Mother 
buys a jar of honey, sets it away 
(probably in the medicine cabinet) 
and brings it out only when Junior 
begins to sniffle. : 

Very few sales are made to the 
young housewife. She and her hus- 
band claim they do not like honey. 
The children, the middle aged, and 
the old are the honey consumers. 

Most all children love honey but 
very often a Mother will answer the 
door saying, “No, my children just 
don’t like honey; I cannot get them 
to eat it’. Imagine the embarass- 
ment when a little youngster hid- 
ing behind Mother’s skirts pipes up, 
“Yes I do, Mummy—lI like honey’’. 
It always puts both Mother and the 
Honey Man right behind the eight 


ball. Most children do like honey 
regardless of their parent’s ideas. 

Concerning containers, the best 
sellers are the five-pound pails and 
the one-pound jars. The one-pound 
jar is most often the cold remedy. 
Folks who really like honey seldom 
consider a purchase smaller than 
five pounds unless it happens to be 
a day or two before pay day. 

Price is not a hindrance in house- 
to-house sales in the big majority 
of instances. If the honey is clean 
and light and if the approach at the 
door is with a genuine smile and a 
feeling of confidence in the prod- 
uct, the price is a small factor in the 
sale if the purchaser likes honey. 
Experience has shown that the bee- 
keeper who is always cutting the 
price is the beekeeper who is afraid 
of himself and his product, The 
public will signify when honey 
prices are too high by their reac- 
tions and purchases at the door. 
Even then the beekeeper’ should 
consult with other beekeepers in 
the territory before starting a price- 
cutting war. It seems that the lack 
of cooperation among beekeepers in 
regard to prices is as detrimental to 
the honey industry as possibly foul 
brood has been in the yards. 

Doors are not slammed in your 
face when selling honey from house 
to house. The magic words, “Tm 
the Honey Man’, and a genuine 
smile assure a friendly interview 
with the housewife and whether or 
not a sale is made, as a rule, she in- 
vites you to call again. ; 

Selling honey to the home _ Is 
clean, outdoor, healthy work and 
there is always an exciting antici- 
pation in wondering how large the 
sale is going to be at the very next 
home. But more than this is the 
self-satisfaction that comes in know- 
ing that the effort expended in sup- 
plying a pure energy food con- 
tributes to the health and enjoy- 
ment of all of us. 


Sha 
Granulated or Liquefied? 
By Percy H. Wright, Moose Range, Sask. 


In Canada, honey is mostly sold 
in pails, and in the granulated form. 
We have taken pride in maintaining 
the fine granulation that is so 
attractive, even when the honey 
packed is dark. A visit from a 
prominent package-bee shipper of 
California, Homer Park, revealed 
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to me that consumers in California 
demand their honey liquefied, and 
in glass containers. Presumably it 
is much the same in other States, 
although some producers do make 
an effort to secure the fine granula- 
tion that comes naturally when 
honey is not processed, for I have 
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corresponded with them. It has 
been common to hear U.S. produc- 
ers express envy of the Canadian 
way of doing things, and the Cana- 
dian consumer’s preferences. 

And yet, it is questionable wheth- 
er the consumer in the States and 
in Canada are really different. Late 
last summer I had a quantity of 
honey that was extracted so late in 
the cold weather that it had to be 
melted in order to clarify it com- 
pletely. When I saw it, and realized 
that some time would be taken in 
regranulating it, I decided to put 
it up in used peanut-butter jars. 
and try to sell it in the liquid form. 
There are no restrictions on the 
method of packaging honey in Can- 
ada as long as the beekeeper is 
dealing directly with the consumer, 
the consumer’s knowledge of the 
source of his honey being deemed 
sufficient protection for him. 

Selling Direct to Consumer 

It has always been my custom to 
sell a small proportion of my honey 
direct to the consumer, for the sake 
of keeping the problems of market- 
ing clearly in mind, and noting fre- 
quently the consumer’s reaction. I 
have learned many things by this 


custom, and have told readers of 
the beekeeper’s magazines about 


my lessons on more than one occa- 
sion. However, this time I was due 
for a surprise, for a buying public 
opened up that has refused to buy 
honey since the high prices im- 
mediately after the end of the war. 
Of course, the quantity I sold was 
too small to make any difference in 
my total sales, but I know now that 
if I had kept on, I could have sold 
all my honey. 
Liquid Honey in Glass Preferable 
Apparently liquid honey, visible 


through the glass, and seen as clear 
and clean, has an attraction that 
granulated honey fails to have. Ap- 
parently, too, this honey should not 
be white, but should have enough 
color that the buyer knows it is 
honey and does not think of sugar 
syrup. The honey I sold was gold- 
en, and to its color I attribute much 
of the attraction and the ease of 
selling. 

I now believe that the Canadian 
nolicy of discouraging the sale of 
Jiquid honey in glass is unwise, and 
that honey sales would be increased 
50 percent or more if such honey 
were on display on every grocery 
counter. I am still against the of- 
fering of liquid honey in tin, for the 
consumer will not get a chance to 
open it up in the store, and will of- 
ten take home a pail in which the 
honey is partly granulated. 

This, as is well understood, is 
fatal to continued sales. However, 
honey in glass will probably move 
fast enough to be all sold and con- 
sumed before’ granulation com- 
mences. If it is not, the producer 
should be prepared to take it back 
and reliquefy it, for granulated 
honey, however fine the granula- 
tion, would not be expected to sell 
when in glass. We should try this 
out too, nevertheless, for the fact 
that I have had one surprise leads 
me to expect another, and assures 
me that experiments in selling meth- 
ods should be made continuously. 

It is not good to have a closed 
mind in regard to anything, but 
that seems to be just what we have 
been suffering from. Every gro- 
cery shelf, I believe, should carry 
a variety of honey, processed dif- 
ferently, packaged differently, and 
different in origin. 


Sac” 


The Hatch Twins 
By H. H. Root, Medina, Ohio 


A really unique feature of the 
Texas meeting was the attendance 
of twin beekeepers, Harvey and 
Howard Hatch, from Marathon, 
Texas. The Hatch brothers are 
identical twins. They are engaged 
in beekeeping commercially, op- 
erate 1500 colonies. Proceeding on 
the principle that if the honey does 
not come to the bees, the bees must 
be taken to the honey, they have 
purchased an immense truck (trac- 
tor-trailer) on which they can move 
as many as 200 colonies at a time. 
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The twins do not rely entirely on 
a central extracting plant. They 
mount a 45-frame radial extractor 
inside the truck which is complete- 
ly screened. To drive it and to 
furnish light and power for their 
uncapping machine, they have a 3 
kilowatt gasoline generator which 
they can put on and off the truck. 
This generates enough electricity 
for a motor to drive the extractor, 
and another one for the uncapping 
machine. The outfit also furnishes 
power and light for their central 
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plant. To warm their ~ 
honey sufficiently, to : 
make it strain readily, 
they use a steam-heated 
coil. They would aban- 
don the steam generator 


if they could generate 
enough electricity for 
an electrically heated 
unit. 


As Marathon is away 
down the state between 
San Antonio and El 
Paso, they had to travel 
about 700 miles to get 
to College Station. On 
the good roads of Texas, 
this means only a day 





and night of driving. 
Since each brother has : . 
e d lie de they : 2 g Harvey Hatch and his twin brother, Howard, of Mara- 
a up1licate ney are thon, Texas. The Hatch brothers are commercially en- 
ready for two shifts of gaged in migratory beekeeping. 
work at any time! 

SSS Kas 


Observation Hive at County Fair 
By Porter V. Tay'or, So. Miami, Fla. 


* 


i es once coeei : 
This exhibit at the 1952 Dade 
County (Florida) Youth Fair cre- 
ated much interest in beekeeping. 
These bees at work were presented 
by H. (Skipper) Steeves, a Dade 
County commercial beekeeper. The 
Kendall, Fla., 4-H Club was respon- 
sible for procuring the exhibit for 
the Youth Fair which was open to 
4-H Club members, Future Farmers 
of America, New Farmers of Amer- 
ica, and independent youth of Dade 
County. Mr. Steeves has been very 
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active in promoting in- 
terest in beekeeping. His 
place is always open to 
visitors and he gladly 
explains details to them 
without charge. He has 
also devo‘ed much time 
to practical demonstra- 
tion of methods to vari- 
ous youth organizations. 
Many members of 4-H 
Clubs, Boy Scouts, etc., 


have received their in- 
itial information from 
him. Mrs. Steeves also 
has presented the obser- 
vation hive at Girl 
Scout meetings. This 
hive was not entered in 
competition but as a 
public service. The 
grand prize for com- 


petitive entries was won 
by 13-year-old Steve 
Schneeberger of Uleta, 
* Florida. Steve is a 
member of the Biscayne Gardens 
4-H Club and his entry consisted of 
beekeeping equipment and honey. 
The observation hive is closed at 
the entrance to prevent bees from 
escaping during actual exhibition 
hours. This permits the most timid 
amateur to make a close examina- 
tion of the bees without fear of be- 
ing stung. According to Mr. Steeves 
the bees may be closed in this hive 
for as long as three days without 
harm. 
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A Simple, Portable Hive Stand 
By Claude Saunders, Broadstairs, Kent, England 


Hive stands are among 


the least standardized 
pieces of beekeeping 
equipment, every bee- 


keeper having his own 
ideas as to the stand he i 
favors for his own use. ' 
Of the many different ! 
kinds I have seen and ‘ 
tried, however, the one ! 
I have made for my own y 
use, as sketched here, | 
has many advantages : 
over others. \ 

| 

j 

| 


The stand shown here 
is very cheap, using the 
minimum amount of 
lumber; quick and ex- 
tremely simple to make; 
and it provides a firm, 
steady stand. It has the 
advantage, too, that it 
allows the toes to go 
right under the hive 
when standing at side or 
in back, thus making for 


the most comfortable 
working. 
For me, one of its 


greatest merits is the 
ease with which these 
stands can be put to- 
gether. They simply lock together 
by the center slot, there being no 
nails or other fixings. They can 
therefore, be set up or taken apart 
again in a second and they take up 
very little space when packed. 
They are ideal for use in migratory 
beekeeping and save much wear 
and tear on bottom boards. 

The two pieces of lumber for a 
stand should be as thick as _ possi- 
ble—at least one inch or better— 













a 





a 

Dotted line 
represents floor-board 
of hive 





Cut slots to half width of piece 
of lumber thickness of the wood 


Two pieces of wood should be cut as above piece, 
locking them together at slot to form a cross. 


and any width, though if six inches 
or so the hive will be raised to a 
comfortable height off the ground 
The length of each piece should be 
the same and the same length as 
the side of the floor-board of the 
kind of hive you use, so that they 
reach quite to the side-rails of the 
floor of the hive you use, to support 
it at four points. It is well to treat 
the stand with a wood-preservative, 
such as Cuprinol or creosote. 


Shas” 
‘ Test Your Beekeeping 
Write It K led 
Should you have an interest- nowleage ‘ 


or selling honey, or any subject 
relating to beekeeping, put it on 
paper and send it to Gleanings 
in Bee Culture, Medina, Ohio. 
Other readers might like to know 
about it. An article is made more 
acceptable when good clear pic- 
tures are included. Suitable ma- 
terial is paid for upon publica- 
tion, 
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questions turn to page 751. 
What is Bacillus larvae? 
What is grafting? 

What are Hermaphrodite bees? 
What is meant by Melipona? 
What is parthenogenesis? 
What is slumgum? 

What is virgin comb? 

What is a tested queen? 
What is an untested queen? 
What is Tarsonemus woodi? 
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American Honey Institute News Notes 


By Harriett M. Grace, Director 


A wise man — at least, we call 
him wise — once told a group of 
young men to be sure that when 
they chose wives, to choose women 
who would not throw more out the 
back door with a spoon than they 
could bring in the front door with 
a shovel. 

We think that most American 
housewives are unusually careful 
with their husbands’ hard-earned 
dollars, This is particularly true at 
Christmas time. Most women enjoy 
a bargain hunt, particularly when 
they come out on top of the bargain. 
And Christmas bargain-hunting is 
no exception. 

But Christmas bill-paying is not 
so pleasurable. The wee woman 
in the family cringes at the thought 
of the ‘“‘Christmas hangover” that 
comes flooding the mails about the 
first of the year. We have a simple 
but effective remedy for that illness: 


Make good use of honey on your 
Christmas gifts lists. 

It is as simple as all that. You 
beekeepers have a mint right at 
your fingertips, if you only choose 
to tap it. Honey makes a beautiful 
gift; it is attractive, it is appreciated 
by the homemaker who receives it, 
and it is inexpensive for ‘you to give. 
That adds up to a perfect combina- 
tion, one that is guaranteed to keep 
the bill collector away from your 
door come the first of the year. 

There are five ways you can in- 
corporate honey into your Christ- 
mas giving: 

(1) Give honey itself. Dressed 
up in a sprightly package, honey 
can look as Christmasy as a baby- 
faced angel. Many honey producers 
have expanded this Christmas trade 
by packaging special holiday honey 
boxes. All reports have it that 
these honey gifts sell very well, and 
are received equally as well by the 
recipient. 

So put your best, clearest honey 
in a handsome box, tie it up with 
plenty of bows and flounces and 
ribbon, and send it off to your 
friends. The thank you notes you 
will get will be warm and sincere. 

(2) Set an example for the cooks 
on your Christmas list by sending 
the actual evidence of what can be 
done in the kitchen with a honey 
jar at your side. Make several 
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batches of delicious honey Christ- 
mas cookies, decorate them prettily, 
and give them as gifts. Or take the 
time to make several Christmas 
morning honey holiday breads for 
the breakfast tables of your neigh- 
bors; they will be delighted with 
the present and amazed at honey’s 
many uses. Be sure to attach the 
recipe, for after all, they will want 
to make it for themselves at Easter 
time. 

You can find the recipe for Holi- 
day Honey Bread in the Institute’s 
New Favorite Honey Recipe Book 
or you can obtain a new recipe 
which calls for one-half cup of hon- 
ey, by writing to the American Hon- 
ey Institute, 114 North Carroll 
Street, Madison 3, Wisconsin. 

(3) Remember the new _ honey 
recipe file box that the American 
Honey Institute put out just this 
year. This box is supplied to you 
at cost (1.00), will be an inexpensive 
gift but yet a welcome one. If you 
order them immediately from the 
American Honey Institute, Madison, 
Wisconsin, you will get them in 
time for Christmas giving. 

One smart trick is to include 
some of your own favorite honey 
recipes in the box when you give 
it away; it gives the gift that per- 
sonal touch, and incidentally gives 
your honey a good send-off for the 
year. 

(4) Solve the Christmas card 
problem by sending the Institute’s 
time-proven recipe books as Christ- 
mas cards. Stamp your name and 
address with Christmas greetings on 
the back of each book, and you can 
be sure that it will be one Christ- 
mas card that does not get tossed 
into the fireplace the day after 
Christmas. 

If you would like, the Institute 
will furnish free of charge an indi- 
vidual envelope for each book you 
order so you may mail it easily. 

(5) And be sure to send a Christ- 
mas greeting to each of your custo- 
mers of the summer before. It is 
this bit of promotion on your part 
that encourages repeat sales. It 
doesn’t have to be much—an Insti- 
tute honey calendar for the coming 
year, a small Christmas card sent 
with your warm holiday greetings, 
just a reminder of your appreciation 
of their business. 
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The Weather Even though many 
people are talking 
about the weather, no one seems to 
be doing anything about it, as Mark 
Twain so aptiy put it. Extremely 
dry weather has prevailed in some 
states during recent months. In this 
area, many farmers have to haul 
water for their stock. Fall wheat 
and clover seedings are suffering in 
this part of the country. Such a 
condition may affect prospects for 
next year’s crop of honey in the 
clover area, especially where the 
drouth prevails. 

It is possible, however, that one 
extreme may follow another and 
this may mean that in the near fu- 
ture we may have copious rains, in 
fact, more rain than is actually 
needed. 

In this part of Ohio, the warm 
weather has caused some activity 
in the hives. Yesterday, November 
17, we observed bees carrying pol- 
len. Whether or not this will start 
brood rearing, which in turn will 
result in abnormal consumption of 
stores, remains to be seen. Novem- 
ber and December in this latitude 
are regarded as part of the period 
of quiescence among bees. 

The slow and rather steady honey 
fow this past fall in this area re- 
sulted in be filling the brood 
chambers ard not putting much in 
supers, leaving a_ rather limited 
comb spave for queens to use in egg 
layine. Theoretically this curtail- 
ment in breod rearing would result 
in smaller colony population for 
wirtcr. It would appear, however, 
that there is no cause for serious 
worry along this line. Having dou- 
ble brood chamber hives crammed 
with honey late in the fall, is, in our 
opinion, a favorable situation. Nor- 
mal co'onies of bees during Novem- 
ber have time to arrange their brood 
nest as they want it. 

Even though we can do nothing 
about weather conditions, we have 
to do the best we can in apiary 
management. 

* * * * * 

Apicultural Ab- 
stracts for Novem- 
ber, 1952, publish- 
ed by The Bee Research Associa- 
tion, Ltd., London, England, re- 
printed from The Bee World, car- 
ries a review of the above, from the 
1950 “‘Apicultcur’, in French. This 
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“Effect of Cold 
on Queens” 


item has reference to the rearing of 
queens and should be of interest to 
queen breeders. 

The author of the article found 


that queen cells given to very 
small nuclei resulted in a 35 per- 
cent loss of queen cells, also in 


queens of darker color. Queen cells 
riven to medium-sized nuclei, with 
two combs of brood, resulted in a 
two percent loss of queen cells. 
Only five percent of the queens 
were darker in color. The writer 
says that no crossing was possible. 
The author is of the opinion that the 
loss of queen cells and the darken- 
ing of queens were due to insuffi- 
cient warmth, and concludes that 
for the rearing of queens, even in 
summer, nuclei should have at least 
a reasonable number of bees, 500 
grams, or approximately 18 ounces 
of bees. 

For a number of years, we pro- 
duced queen bees near Medina, un- 
der the supervision of Mel Pritch- 
ard, queen breeder of many years’ 
exverience. Mr. Pritchard experi- 
mented with different sizes and 
types of nuclei, or queen mating 
boxes. At one time we used what 
is commonly called the “baby nu- 
clei’. These small hives contained 
three or four frames about 4 inch -s 
by 6 inches and it was necessary to 
stock them with the right number 
of bees. If they did not have enough 
bees, the queens would be rather 
cark in color. At times, during the 
height of the season when the 
weather was warm and when we 
had a surplus of cells or virgins, we 


used smaller-sized mating boxes, 
each mounted on a stake or post. 
There is likely to be considerable 


swarming and _ absconding from 
small mating hives. After a num- 
ber of experiments, we eventually 
used the Standard hive, with a 
tight-fitting division board in the 
middle, holding a four-comb nucle- 
us and feeder on either side. This 
double nucleus hive had an entrance 
in each end. 

The temperature of the brood 
nest in a normal colony during the 
active brood rearing season is be- 
tween 91 and 94 degrees F. _ It 
stands to reason that the tempera- 
ture of the brood nest in a small 
nucleus box should also be compar- 
atively high to produce normal 
queens. 
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What Do Our We have _ been 
Readers Want? asked by beekeep- 

ers Outside of Ohio 
and farther south in the U. S., why 
we do not tell them exactly what 
they should do in manipulating their 
hives each month of the year. One 
beekeeper suggested a _ calendar 
giving explicit directions for colo- 
ny management each week. 

Apparently these beekeepers do 
not realize how weather and colony 
conditions vary in different sections 
of this country and the world. If 
they should make a trip around the 
world or even across the continent, 
they might better understand how 
utterly impossible it would be to 
-arry out their suggestions. 

We have Gleanings readers in 43 
countries of the world, including 
beekeepers in the southern hemis- 
phere, in countries like South Af- 
rica, South America, Australia, and 
New Zealand, where the major hon- 
ey flow is at its height during De- 
cember and January, which makes 
it difficult to give details in apiary 
management. 

What we try to do is to emphasize 
the principles of beekeeping and 
then leave it up to the readers in 
various sections of this and other 
countries to apply those principles 
to weather and colony conditions 
as found in their parts of the world. 


Some time ago we sent out a 
questionnaire to some of our read- 
ers to inquire how they liked the 
different departments of our journal, 
as for example, the Feature articles, 
the Question and Answer Depart- 
ment, Talks to Beginners, the Edi- 
torials, and whether or not they like 
scientific articles or those intended 
for beginners. The replies were 
very interesting, to say the least. 
Some liked one part of the journal; 
others did not. Some _ preferred 
scientific articles; others wanted ar- 
ticles more ‘‘down to earth’’ to the 
level of those who are beginners. 

While we did learn a few things 
about the likes and dislikes of read- 
ers, our conclusion was that it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to suit 
the whims of all readers. It is im- 
possible to please everybody. 

So what we try to do is to main- 
tain what we call the proper balance 
throughout the journal in order that 
we may please as many of our read- 
ers as possible. 

Suggestions from our 
would be most welcome. 


readers 
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Differences It is not uncommon 
in Colony to find quite a vari- 
Production ation in the height of 
hives, including su- 
pers, at the close of a major honey 
flow. Theoretically, it should be 
possible to have every colony prac- 
tically as good as the best in honey 
production. 

Obviously, it is 
have all colonies 
queens of the same quality. Even 
sister queens vary in quality. Each 
queen is mated to a different drone 
which dies after mating, making it 
impossible for sisters to mate with 
the same male as is the case in ani- 
mal breeding. When artificial in- 
semination is used in bee breeding, 
it is possible to select drones having 
the same mother, to be mated with 
sister queens. This should result in 
a greater uniformity of  perfor- 
mance of queens, 

However, there are other factors 
that enter in to make the differences 
in colony production. All colonies 
in an apiary may not receive the 
same manipulation throughout the 
season. Some colonies may have 
better combs than others. A good 
beekeeper should see to it that good 
combs, which means combs consist- 
ing mainly of worker cells instead 
of drone cells, should be provided 
for each brood chamber. Comb 
space, which means putting on su- 
pers, should be provided at the 
proper time, to avoid congestion in 
the brood chambers. 

Drifting of bees from one hive to 
another during a heavy honey flow, 
because hives are too close together 
or are not marked in some way for 
identification by the bees, may be 
one cause of colony differences. 

Some beekeepers are now mark- 
ing the fronts of the hives with dif- 
ferent colors, so that incoming bees 
may be able to identify their own 
hives. 

We have noted in some instances 
that the hives on the end of the 
front row may have more honey 
than those in the middle of the api- 
ary. During a heavy honey flow, 
when the bees are filled with nectar 
on returning to the hives they may 
wish to unload quickly, and perhaps 
enter any hive that is convenient. 

Hives should be placed some dis- 
tance apart with some means of 
identification to avoid drifting. 
This should result in a more uni- 
form colony production, provided 
other essential factors are present. 
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mer and fall reared queens to take 
care of their early orders. This 
practice is quite feasible in our mild 
winters when three or four frame 
clusters are wintered in the same 
hive body. The combined heat of 
the clusters are as efficient as that 
of a normal one-story colony. The 
over-wintered nuclei are generally 


strong enough to divide by late 
March or early April when ripe 


queen cells are available in quantity 
and conditions are usually favor- 
able for getting queens mated. 
These over-wintered queens can be 
selected for various qualities, in- 
cluding purity of mating, and pro- 
ductivity. 

The Honey Crop: The honey har- 
vest is in the cans or barrels and 
warehouses are well filled. Some 
buyers are arranging with beekeep- 
ers to store their honey in the pro- 
ducers’ warehouses until room can 
be made in their own, If next year 
is a poor honey year, it will be de- 
sirable for producers to carry a por- 
tion of the honey over for the sake 
of income tax purposes if nothing 
else. The loan program takes the 
gamble out of holding honey until 
after the season’s rush is over. 

Honey Marketing: Quite a few 
packers as well as large commercial 
users of honey are asking that hon- 
ey be put in 55-gallon drums in- 
stead of the 5-gallon tins. Some 
packers are providing such drums 
at a considerable saving to the pro- 
ducer, and beekeepers who are 
equipped to handle drums of honey 
like the idea. 


The differentiation in price set 
by the loan program and by the 
subsidy program is causing many 


producers to take greater care in 
clarifying their product before it is 
placed in wholesale containers. It 
is not difficult for producers to set 
up their extracting equipment and 
honey tanks in order to produce 
honey that will be of Grade C or 
better, if they use good methods of 
management. When honey proces- 
sors in general will pay the produc- 
er a better price for honey that is 
of Grade B and a premium for den- 
sity under 18 percent moisture, 
then our beekeepers will really get 
down to the serious business of 
producing quality honey. 

The Honey Advisory Board of the 
California Honey Marketing Order 
met recently in San Francisco and 
arranged with Mr. Kirk, State Bu- 
reau of Markets, to have an eco- 
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nomic survey made of the market- 
ing problems for California honey. 
This is an essential step in further- 
ing a trade promotion program 
from the funds being made avail- 
able by the Marketing Order for 
Honey.—J, E. Eckert, University of 
California, Davis, Calif. 

* *£ & Ke 

TEXAS, November 5 


Weather: Rela- 
tively cool weath- 
er prevailed dur- 
ing October with 
killing frost oc- 
curring in some 
sections earlier 
than usual. The 
drouth - stricken 
region of the 
southwest takes 
in all of Texas. 
Locally no rain 
fell during the 
month and conditions are similar 
all over the State, Not only is our 
agriculture taking a severe beating 
but the steadily diminishing water 
supply is affecting other industries 
and some cities have imposed re- 
strictions on the use of water to ex- 
tend the supply to such time when 
it will be replenished by rainfall. 
Bees, Plants, and Honey Crop: 
Considering the prolonged drouth 
bees are in fairly good condition, 
thanks to the fact that during the 
late summer in some areas even 
limited rainfall which occurred at a 
critical time brought on a good 
bloom of plants adapted to such 
conditions. In portions of the upper 
coastal area and some river valleys 
abundant bloom of boneset and as- 
ters enabled the colonies to build 
up and fill the brood chambers. 
Beekeepers were able to make in- 
crease and requeen their colonies. 
A good many colonies were moved 
in from summer locations, and yards 
which were located sufficiently ear- 
ly are now in excellent condition. 
In parts of the blackland belt bees 
built up well on broomweed and 
several shrubs and the _ colonies 
have adequate supplies of winter 
stores. Beekeepers generally have 
taken due caution this year not to 
extract too closely. However, in 
many localities, with prolonged 
dearth of blooms, colonies have 
small forces of bees, and stores are 
light with scant pollen supply. Dur- 
ing the past two years many shrubs 
and trees of value to bees have died 
as a result of drouth and it will 
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take many years to restore their 
numbers. On the other hand, some 
plants adapted to our climate have 
shown remarkable ability to come 
back rapidly whenever conditions 
again become favorable, Fall seed- 
ings of legumes thus far have been 
made in dry soil awaiting rainfall 
for germination. In the upper por- 
tion of Texas fields of biennial 
sweet clover have deteriorated seri- 
ously. While good stands of annual 
sweet clover may be obtained from 
spring seeding all indications again 
point to small acreage of sweet clo- 
ver in the coming year. 

Market: Due to the relatively 
short crop of honey in Texas sup- 
plies of good trade table honey are 
running short in producers’ hands. 
Movement in the retail market con- 
tinues good and prices are steady. 
Packers have to look for sources 
outside Texas for supplies of comb. 

Miscellaneous: National Honey 
Week was observed in many major 
producing areas with grocers gen- 
erally cooperative in the display of 
honey and including honey among 
special items. Bee and honey ex- 
hibits also were well displayed at 
the State Fair in Dallas, October 
4-19. These attracted much atten- 
tion. Over two million visitors 
passed through the gates and one 
can hardly conceive of a more ef- 
fective means of bringing honey 
and bees to the attention of the 
public, c 

Dr. F. L. Thomas, for more than 
28 years State Entomologist head- 
ing Texas Apiary Inspection Ser- 
vice, has relinquished regulatory 
duties and entered modified service, 
retaining Professorship in Apicul- 
ture and Entomology. Mr. C. J. 
Burgin, formerly Chief Foulbrood 
Inspector, becomes the new State 
Entomologist.—A. H, Alex, College 
Station, Texas. 

* ke ke *& * 


MONTANA, October 31 


Weather: This has 
been the hottest 
and driest fall that 
we have experi- 
enced in Montana 
for several years. 
The _ temperature 
has ranged around 
65 degrees almost 
every day and we 
have not had a 
good soaking rain 
since early in the summer. It is so 
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dry in the mountains that many 
forest fires have been started by 
hunters since the hunting season 
opened October 15. The winter 
wheat crop is suffering from lack of 
moisture. Usually we have consid- 
erable rain and snow by this time 
of year, but so far the weatherman 
has not cooperated at all. 


Condition of Bees: Our bees are 
in extremely good condition for 
overwintering. The hives all have 
plenty of bees and lots of honey. It 
seemed as though they made all the 
honey they needed for themselves 
and none for us. Because of the 
warm. fall which we have been hav- 
ing, the bees have been raising 
brood right along. If the bees are 
worth anything as long range weath- 
er forecasters, it would tend to in- 
dicate that we are going to have a 
mild winter. 

Crop: In parts of the State a very 
good crop was made and in other 
parts the crop was very poor. The 
average over the State as a whole 
was about 68 pounds which is slight- 
ly under last year’s average of about 
75 pounds. Most of the crop was 
produced after the honey flow is 
usually considered to be over due 
to the dryness of conditions. A 
sizable portion of the crop has al- 
ready been sold at about a cent 
more per pound than was obtained 
last year. 

The quality of the honey this year 
is below average because the bees 
were forced to work on a variety of 
plants. Some areas encountered 
considerable honeydew. One bee- 
keeper stored quite a bit of honey- 
dew for feed and said that if the 
bees could make it they could eat 
it and maybe they wouldn’t make 
any more next year. 


Miscellaneous: Most of the bee- 
keepers in the state have forgotten 
about the bees and are busy hunt- 
ing. My son and I took a trip across 
the state in September during which 
we visited several beekeepers and 
killed an antelope apiece. Because 
of the lack of snow we have had 
poor success hunting elk and deer, 
but we have not lost our enthusiasm 
yet. 

Some of the apiaries in our area 
have been bothered by bear lately 
and one beekeeper borrowed our 
bear trap, but we have had no report 
as to his success. The bear should be 
going into hibernation soon and 
that problem ought to be about 
over.—Parson Pile, Corvallis, Mont. 
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Editorials 


The Weather Even though 
people are talking 
about the weather, no one seems to 
be doing anything about it, as Mark 
Twain so aptiy put it. Extremely 
dry weather has prevailed in some 
states during recent months. In this 
area, many farmers have to haul 
water for their stock, Fall wheat 
and clover seedings are suffering in 
this part of the country. Such a 
condition may affect prospects for 
next year’s crop of honey in the 
clover area, especially where the 
drouth prevails. 

It is possible, however, that one 
extreme may follow another and 
this may mean that in the near fu- 
ture we may have copious rains, in 
fact, more rain than is actually 
needed. 

In this part of Ohio, the warm 
weather has caused some activity 
in the hives. Yesterday, November 
17, we observed bees carrying pol- 
len. Whether or not this will start 
brood rearing, which in turn will 
result in abnormal consumption of 
stores, remains to be seen. Novem- 
ber and December in this latitude 
are regarded as part of the period 
of quiescence among bees. 

The slow and rather steady honey 
fow this past fall in this area re- 
sulted in bes filling the brood 
chambers ard not putting much in 


supers, leaving a_ rather limited 
comb space for queens to use In egg 
layine. Theoretically this curtail- 


ment in brood rearing would result 
in smaller colony population for 
wirtcr. It would appear, however, 
that there is no cause for serious 
worry along this line. Having dou- 
ble brood chamber hives crammed 
with honey late in the fall, is, in our 
opinion, a favorable situation. Nor- 
mal co'onies of bees during Novem- 
ber have time to arrange their brood 
nest as they want it. 

Even though we can do nothing 
about weather conditions, we have 
to do the best we can in apiary 
management. 

*x* * * * 

Apicultural Ab- 
stracts for Novem- 
ber, 1952, publish- 
ed by The Bee Research Associa- 
tion, Ltd., London, England, re- 
printed from The Bee World, car- 
ries a review of the above, from the 
1950 “‘Apicultcur’”’, in French, This 
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“Effect of Cold 
on Queens” 


many 


item has reference to the rearing of 
queens and should be of interest to 
queen breeders. 

The author of the article found 
that queen cells given to very 
small nuclei resulted in a 35 per- 
cent loss of queen cells, also in 
queens of darker color. Queen cells 
siven to medium-sized nuclei, with 
two combs of brood, resulted in a 
two percent loss of queen cells. 
Only five percent of the queens 
were darker in color. The writer 
says that no crossing was possible. 
The author is of the opinion that the 
loss of queen cells and the darken- 
ing of queens were due to insuffi- 
cient warmth, and concludes that 
for the rearing of queens, even in 
summer, nuclei should have at least 
a reasonable number of bees, 500 
grams, or approximately 18 ounces 
of bees. 

For a number of years, we pro- 
duced queen bees near Medina, un- 
der the supervision of Mel Pritch- 
ard, queen breeder of many years’ 
exverience. Mr. Pritchard experi- 
mented with different sizes and 
types of nuclei, or queen mating 
boxes. At one time we used what 
is commonly called the ‘‘baby nu- 
clei’. These small hives contained 
three or four frames about 4 inch-s 
by 6 inches and it was necessary to 
stock them with the right number 
of bees. If they did not have enough 
bees, the queens would be rather 
cark in color. At times, during the 
height of the season when the 
weather was warm and when we 
had a surplus of cells or virgins, we 
used smaller-sized mating boxes, 
each mounted on a stake or post. 
There is likely to be considerable 
swarming and _ absconding from 
small mating hives. After a num- 
ber of experiments, we eventually 
used the Standard hive, with a 
tight-fitting division board in the 
middle, holding a four-comb nucle- 
us and feeder on either side. This 
double nucleus hive had an entrance 
in each end. 

The temperature of the brood 
nest in a normal colony during the 
active brood rearing season is be- 
tween 91 and 94 degrees F. It 
stands to reason that the tempera- 
ture of the brood nest in a small 
nucleus box should also be compar- 
atively high to produce normal 
queens. 
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What Do Our We have. been 
Readers Want? asked by beekeep- 

ers outside of Ohio 
and farther south in the U. S., why 
we do not tell them exactly what 
they should do in manipulating their 
hives each month of the year. One 
beekeeper suggested a _ calendar 
giving explicit directions for colo- 
ny management each week. 

Apparently these beekeepers do 
not realize how weather and colony 
conditions vary in different sections 
of this country and the world, If 
they should make a trip around the 
world or even across the continent, 
they might better understand how 
utterly impossible it would be to 
-arry out their suggestions. 

We have Gleanings readers in 43 
countries of the world, including 
beekeepers in the southern hemis- 
phere, in countries like South Af- 
rica, South America, Australia, and 
New Zealand, where the major hon- 
ey flow is at its height during De- 
cember and January, which makes 
it difficult to give details in apiary 
management. 

What we try to do is to emphasize 
the principles of beekeeping and 
then leave it up to the readers in 
various sections of this and other 
countries to apply those principles 
to weather and colony conditions 
as found in their parts of the world. 

Some time ago we sent out a 
questionnaire to some of our read- 
ers to inquire how they liked the 
different departments of our journal, 
as for example, the Feature articles, 
the Question and Answer Depart- 
ment, Talks to Beginners, the Edi- 
torials, and whether or not they like 
scientific articles or those intended 
for beginners. The replies were 
very interesting, to say the least. 
Some liked one part of the journal; 
others did _ not. Some preferred 
scientific articles; others wanted ar- 
ticles more ‘‘down to earth’’ to the 
level of those who are beginners. 

While we did learn a few things 
about the likes and dislikes of read- 
ers, our conclusion was that it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to suit 
the whims of all readers. It is im- 
possible to please everybody. 

So what we try to do is to main- 
tain what we call the proper balance 
throughout the journal in order that 
we may please as many of our read- 
ers as possible. 

Suggestions from our 
would be most welcome. 


readers 
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Differences It is not uncommon 
in Colony to find quite a vari- 
Production ation in the height of 
hives, including su- 
pers, at the close of a major honey 
flow. Theoretically, it should be 
possible to have every colony prac- 
tically as good as the best in honey 
production. 

Obviously, it is 
have all colonies 
queens of the same quality. Even 
sister queens vary in quality. Each 
queen is mated to a different drone 
which dies after mating, making it 
impossible for sisters to mate with 
the same male as is the case in ani- 
mal breeding. When artificial in- 
semination is used in bee breeding, 
it is possible to select drones having 
the same mother, to be mated with 
sister queens. This should result in 
a greater uniformity of  perfor- 
mance of queens, 

However, there are other factors 
that enter in to make the differences 
in colony production. All colonies 
in an apiary may not receive the 
same manipulation throughout the 
season. Some colonies may have 
better combs than others. A good 
beekeeper should see to it that good 
combs, which means combs consist- 
ing mainly of worker cells instead 
of drone cells, should be provided 
for each brood chamber. Comb 
space, which means putting on su- 
pers, should be provided at _ the 
proper time, to avoid congestion in 
the brood chambers. 

Drifting of bees from one hive to 
another during a heavy honey flow, 
because hives are too close together 
or are not marked in some way for 
identification by the bees, may be 
one cause of colony differences. 

Some beekeepers are now mark- 
ing the fronts of the hives with dif- 
ferent colors, so that incoming bees 
may be able to identify their own 
hives. 

We have noted in some instances 
that the hives on the end of the 
front row may have more honey 
than those in the middle of the api- 
ary. During a heavy honey flow, 
when the bees are filled with nectar 
on returning to the hives they may 
wish to unload quickly, and perhaps 
enter any hive that is convenient. 


Hives should be placed some dis- 


impossible to 
headed with 


tance apart with some means of 
identification to avoid drifting. 


This should result in a more uni- 
form colony production, provided 
other essential factors are present. 
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One Way to Save Much of the so- 
Winter Stores called _ winter 

losses of bees 
throughout the North are due either 
to colonies being too weak to go in- 
to winter, or not having a sufficient 
amount of stores for winter and ear- 
ly spring food. Such losses cannot 
be attributed to the severity of the 
winter weather, but rather to the 
negligence of beekeepers or faulty 
apiary management. It is now said 
on good authority that most of the 
winter losses of bees are due to 
starvation. 

It must be remembered that a col- 
ony lost early in the spring, because 
of starvation, has consumed a con- 
siderable amount of honey which is 
also lost. This added to the loss of 
the bees should be taken into con- 
sideration. 

It is possible and in some instances 
desirable to carry over young queens 
for use early next spring, This can 
be done by wintering nuclei over a 
strong colony with a screen between 
the two hives. However, these nu- 
clei should have ample amount of 
stores. Each nucleus above should 
have an entrance. 

In the past there has been a ten- 
dency among beekeepers to scrimp 
on winter stores. It is a fact that 
some extra honey left with each 
colony is not lost or wasted. It 
means better wintering and strong- 
er colonies in the spring. 

If all beekeepers would leave an 
abundance of stores with each colo- 
ny and winter only populous colo- 
nies and provide adequate protec- 
tion against cold weather, winter 
losses in the North could be reduced 
measurably. 

zs *e¢£ *& *& & 


Cellar Wintering Quite a number 

of methods of 
wintering bees have been tried dur- 
ing the years. Some _ beekeepers 
have dug deep trenches into which 
the bees were put, then loose straw 
placed on top of the bees, and loose 
dirt over the straw. At the end of 
each trench enough air would seep 
in for ventilation. Some have tried 
wintering in buildings above ground 
with the room absolutely dark. The 
trouble with this method is that 
when spring approaches, the air 
surrounding the bees becomes warm 
and they become restless. 

Some beekeepers in the North 
winter in cellars. The top of a bee 
cellar should be below the frost 
line. The cellar is usually dug out 
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of a bank facing the South or East. 
A sizable cellar has at least one 
ventilator. It seems to be an ad- 
vantage to have an underground in- 
take of air, as well as a top ven- 
tilator. The problem is to keep the 
temperature of the cellar some- 
where between 38 and 45 degrees F. 
during the winter. 

When a bee cellar is properly con- 
structed and the colonies have good 
quality stores, success can be at- 
tained in cellar wintering. 

* ee eK 


A Good Fall Dry weather which 
for Bee Work has prevailed over 
a large area of the 
country has given beekeepers an 
opportunity to get bee work wound 
up before cold rainy weather sets 
in. The warm fall weather gave 
bees a chance to properly ripen the 
honey in the brood chambers. 

We can remember some falls in 
the past that were cold and rainy 
following the late flow and bees 
could not ripen the late-gathered 
nectar. In some instances, this cold 
rainy weather was followed by 
snow, and winter set in. To make 
matters worse, as during the fall of 
1939 in this area, bees were kept 
in their hives from early November 
until the middle of February. The 
thin honey and long confinement of 
bees caused dysentery which result- 
ed in an abnormal winter loss. 

Occasionally, heavy rains during 
late October and November make it 
practically impossible to drive 
trucks from main roads into api- 
aries. It pays to have needed equip- 
ment for winter packing at apiaries, 
early in the fall, if possible. 

If one extreme follows another, 
as is often the case, we may have a 
wet spring. We have found it an 
advantage to have some supers at 
each out-yard, piled up bee and 
mouse proof, ready to give strong 
colonies at fruit bloom time, as it 
is sometimes impossible to drive in- 
to these apiaries because of heavy 
rains. 

Even though this coming winter 
should be long and severe, with 
comparatively few days warm 
enough for cleansing winter flights, 
populous colonies with ample stores 
of good quality, and some protec- 
tion from the elements, especially 
wind breaks, should winter well, 
provided they get at least one good 
mid-winter thorough cleansing 
flight, which, in this area usually 
occurs in January. 
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Prom North, East, West, and South 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, Nov. 3 


Weather: The 
month of October 
was about an av- 
erage month as far 
as weather was 
concerned. Per- 
haps the days were 
a little warmer in 
the afternoons than 
during a normal 
October. The 
mornings were 
foggy and cool much of the month 
and the nights had the chill of fall. 
No rain fell during the month. 


Market: Quite large shipments of 
honey are being sent to foreign 
countries and that will help to dis- 
pose of some of the unusually big 
crop. For some years we haven’t 
been hearing much about honey be- 
ing bought for the foreign markets. 
Before and during World War I 
much honey was purchased for con- 
sumption across the ocean — Ger- 
many being an exceptionally good 
market. Prices paid to producers 
at one time went as high as 30 cents 
per pound for good grades of hon- 
ey because of the heavy foreign 
demand. This year the prices paid 
to the producers don’t compare with 
those prices but with the large yield, 
the beekeepers will do far better as 
a whole than that year when the 
yield wasn’t nearly so great. 

Condition of Bees: Colonies in 
Southern California are in excellent 
condition and should go through the 
winter months in fine shape. There 
has been a tendency to leave plenty 
of honey in the hives and that is 
always a good safeguard for the 
welfare of the bees during the cold 
weather. 

Miscellaneous: The beekeepers are 
getting most of their work caught 
up after a very busy season. And 
most of them are ready to have the 
work slow up a little. They have- 
n’t had much time to play this sum- 
mer and fall and begin to feel the 
need of a vacation from their ardu- 
ous work. 

As is always the case, when there 
is a change of administration in 
Washington, the farmers—and that 
includes the beekeepers—begin to 
wonder just what is ahead in con- 
nection with government controls 
as to prices to be paid to the pro- 
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ducers, etc. Will there be a drastic 
change or will things go on for 
sometime pretty much as they have 
in the past years? 

The beekeepers are ready for the 
fall rains to come at any time. Last 
season’s extra heavy rainfall brought 
such a bumper crop of honey that 
naturally they are all hoping for 
another good fall of moisture.—L. 
L. Andrews, Corona, Calif. 


‘es & & 6 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, Nov. 1 


Weather: There 
has been no pre- 
cipitation of any 
consequence in this 
section of north- 
ern California dur- 
ing the last four 
months. Some 
snow and an oc- 
casional shower 
has fallen in the 
high Sierras, but 
generally the dry- 
ness has multiplied 
the fire hazards in the forested and 
brush areas. Heavy dews have de- 
layed seed harvest of legumes but 
weather conditions have been gen- 
erally favorable this fall for the 
harvesting of Ladino and _ other 
legume seed, 

Condition of Plants: The dry sea- 
son prolonged the nectar flow from 
blue curl and other fall flowers in 
favored locations, although there is 
very little bee activity on plants at 
the present writing. 

Condition of Bees: Our colonies 
are going into winter with heavy 
stores and most colonies are in ex- 
cellent condition in northern Cali- 
fornia, according to reports of bee- 
keepers who have moved bees to 
orchard or spring locations. Those 
colonies which were left in seed al- 
falfa fields too long and did not 
have access to yellow star thistle or 
to other nectar sources, may be 
light in stores. When colonies are 
moved out of the alfalfa seed areas 
three weeks before harvest, which 
may start by mid-August to Sep- 
tember 1, there is still opportunity 
for the colonies to get a fill-up from 
yellow star thistle, blue curl, tar 
weed, or other sources. 

Several of the package bee pro- 
ducers and queen breeders are win- 
tering over thousands of late sum- 
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mer and fall reared queens to take 
care of their early orders. This 
practice is quite feasible in our mild 
winters when three or four frame 
clusters are wintered in the same 
hive body. The combined heat of 
the clusters are as efficient as that 


of a normal one-story colony. The 
over-wintered nuclei are generally 
strong enough to divide by late 


March or early April when ripe 
queen cells are available in quantity 
and conditions are usually favor- 
able for getting queens mated. 
These over-wintered queens can be 
selected for various qualities, in- 
cluding purity of mating, and pro- 
ductivity. 

The Honey Crop: The honey har- 
vest is in the cans or barrels and 
warehouses are well filled. Some 
buyers are arranging with beekeep- 
ers to store their honey in the pro- 
ducers’ warehouses until room can 
be made in their own, If next year 
is a poor honey year, it will be de- 
sirable for producers to carry a por- 
tion of the honey over for the sake 
of income tax purposes if nothing 
else. The loan program takes the 
gamble out of holding honey until 
after the season’s rush is over. 

Honey Marketing: Quite a few 
packers as well as large commercial 
users of honey are asking that hon- 
ey be put in 55-gallon drums in- 
stead of the 5-gallon tins. Some 
packers are providing such drums 
at a considerable saving to the pro- 
ducer, and beekeepers who are 
equipped to handle drums of honey 
like the idea. 


The differentiation in price set 
by the loan program and by the 
subsidy program is causing many 


producers to take greater care in 
clarifying their product before it is 
placed in wholesale containers. It 
is not difficult for producers to set 
up their extracting equipment and 
honey tanks in order to produce 
honey that will be of Grade C or 
better, if they use good methods of 
management. When honey proces- 
sors in general will pay the produc- 
er a better price for honey that is 
of Grade B and a premium for den- 
sity under 18 percent moisture, 
then our beekeepers will really get 
down to the serious business of 
producing quality honey. 

The Honey Advisory Board of the 
California Honey Marketing Order 
met recently in San Francisco and 
arranged with Mr. Kirk, State Bu- 
reau of Markets, to have an eco- 
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nomic survey made of the market- 
ing problems for California honey. 
This is an essential step in further- 
ing a trade promotion program 
from the funds being made avail- 
able by the Marketing Order for 
Honey.—J, E. Eckert, University of 
California, Davis, Calif. 
eo¢8# 8 6 
TEXAS, November 5 

Weather: Rela- 
tively cool weath- 
er prevailed dur- 
ing October with 
killing frost oc- 
curring in some 
sections earlier 
than usual. The 
drouth - stricken 
region of the 
southwest __ takes 
in all of Texas. 
Locally no rain 
fell during the 
month and conditions are similar 
all over the State, Not only is our 
agriculture taking a severe beating 
but the steadily diminishing water 
supply is affecting other industries 
and some cities have imposed re- 
strictions on the use of water to ex- 
tend the supply to such time when 
it will be replenished by rainfall. 

Bees, Plants, and Honey Crop: 
Considering the prolonged drouth 
bees are in fairly good condition, 
thanks to the fact that during the 
late summer in some areas even 
limited rainfall which occurred at a 
critical time brought on aé_ good 
bloom of plants adapted to such 
conditions. In portions of the upper 
coastal area and some river valleys 
abundant bloom of boneset and as- 
ters enabled the colonies to build 
up and fill the brood chambers. 
Beekeepers were able to make in- 
crease and requeen their colonies. 
A good many colonies were moved 
in from summer locations, and yards 
which were located sufficiently ear- 
ly are now in excellent condition. 
In parts of the blackland belt bees 
built up well on broomweed and 
several shrubs and the _ colonies 
have adequate supplies of winter 
stores. Beekeepers generally have 
taken due caution this year not to 
extract too closely. However, in 
many localities, with prolonged 
dearth of blooms, colonies have 
small forces of bees, and stores are 
light with scant pollen supply. Dur- 
ing the past two years many shrubs 
and trees of value to bees have died 
as a result of drouth and it will 
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take many years to restore their 
numbers. On the other hand, some 
plants adapted to our climate have 
shown remarkable ability to come 
back rapidly whenever conditions 
again become favorable, Fall seed- 
ings of legumes thus far have been 
made in dry soil awaiting rainfall 
for germination. In the upper por- 
tion of Texas fields of biennial 
sweet clover have deteriorated seri- 
ously. While good stands of annual 
sweet clover may be obtained from 
spring seeding all indications again 
point to small acreage of sweet clo- 
ver in the coming year. 

Market: Due to the relatively 
short crop of honey in Texas sup- 
plies of good trade table honey are 
running short in producers’ hands. 
Movement in the retail market con- 
tinues good and prices are steady. 
Packers have to look for sources 
outside Texas for supplies of comb. 


Miscellaneous: National Honey 
Week was observed in many major 
producing areas with grocers gen- 
erally cooperative in the display of 
honey and including honey among 
special items. Bee and honey ex- 
hibits also were well displayed at 
the State Fair in Dallas, October 
4-19. These attracted much atten- 
tion. Over two million visitors 
passed through the gates and one 
can hardly conceive of a more ef- 
fective means of bringing honey 
and bees to the attention of the 
public, 

Dr. F. L. Thomas, for more than 
28 years State Entomologist head- 
ing Texas Apiary Inspection Ser- 
vice, has relinquished regulatory 
duties and entered modified service, 
retaining Professorship in Apicul- 
ture and Entomology. Mr. C. J. 
Burgin, formerly Chief Foulbrood 
Inspector, becomes the new State 
Entomologist.—A. H. Alex, College 
Station, Texas. 

* * * * & 


MONTANA, October 31 


Weather: This has 
been the hottest 
and driest fall that 
we have experi- 
enced in Montana 
for several years. 
The _ temperature 
has ranged around 
65 degrees almost 
every day and we 
have not had a 
good soaking rain 
since early in the summer. It is so 
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dry in the mountains that many 
forest fires have been started by 
hunters since the hunting season 
opened October 15. The winter 
wheat crop is suffering from lack of 
moisture. Usually we have consid- 
erable rain and snow by this time 
of year, but so far the weatherman 
has not cooperated at all. 

Condition of Bees: Our bees are 
in extremely good condition for 
overwintering. The hives all have 
plenty of bees and lots of honey. It 
seemed as though they made all the 
honey they needed for themselves 
and none for us. Because of the 
warm fall which we have been hav- 
ing, the bees have been raising 
brood right along. If the bees are 
worth anything as long range weath- 
er forecasters, it would tend to in- 
dicate that we are going to have a 
mild winter. 

Crop: In parts of the State a very 
good crop was made and in other 
parts the crop was very poor. The 
average over the State as a whole 
was about 68 pounds which is slight- 
ly under last year’s average of about 
75 pounds. Most of the crop was 
produced after the honey flow is 
usually considered to be over due 
to the dryness of conditions. <A 
sizable portion of the crop has al- 
ready been sold at about a cent 
more per pound than was obtained 
last year. 

The quality of the honey this year 
is below average because the bees 
were forced to work on a variety of 
plants. Some areas’ encountered 
considerable honeydew. One _ bee- 
keeper stored quite a bit of honey- 
dew for feed and said that if the 
bees could make it they could eat 
it and maybe they wouldn’t make 
any more next year. 


Miscellaneous: Most of the bee- 
keepers in the state have forgotten 
about the bees and are busy hunt- 
ing. My son and I took a trip across 
the state in September during which 
we visited several beekeepers and 
killed an antelope apiece. Because 
of the lack of snow we have had 
poor success hunting elk and deer, 
but we have not lost our enthusiasm 
yet. 

Some of the apiaries in our area 
have been bothered by bear lately 
and one beekeeper borrowed our 
bear trap, but we have had no report 
as to his success. The bear should be 
going into hibernation soon and 
that problem ought to be about 
over.—Parson Pile, Corvallis, Mont. 
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MISSOURI, Nov. 5 
Weather: The 
drouth which hit 
Southern Missouri 
(especially South- 
western Missouri) 
early in the spring 
and continued 
through the sum- 
mer finally has 
M reached us here in 
. X West Central Mis- 
, souri. Since the 
first of September we have had on- 
ly one and a half inch of rain, and 
that in September, October has 
been the driest and warmest month 
in over 50 years, according to the 

local weatherman’s records. 
Condition of Clovers: What this 
will do to the clover plants we are 
unable to say. Yesterday we walk- 
ed through a pasture that sometime 
ago was covered with white clover 





plants, but now the leaves are 
brown and the stem two-thirds the 
way down. From there to the 


crown, and the crown itself, is still 
green, so if we get rain soon maybe 
these clover plants will recover. 
Ladino evidently can take _ the 
drouth better, for there are a lot of 
plants that are still green from 
crown to leaf. 

Fall Honey Flow: From what we 
hear, the condition of colonies in 
the more severe areas of the drouth 
are in critical condition. These 
areas did not have a fall flow, there- 
fore colonies are in rather poor con- 
dition, both as to bees and stores. 
Ve have seen some of the most se- 
vere winters follow an open and 
warm fall, and if that should hap- 
pen, winter loss could be heavy. 

Locally, we had a fair fall flow, 
and most colonies have sufficient 
stores, although, if this warm weath- 
er should continue much longer, it 
will be necessary that we recheck 
our colonies for stores. Bees have 
been able to fly every day this fall. 

Honey Sales: The sales of honey 
have been the best since World War 
II days. For awhile we were two 
weeks behind in getting orders fill- 


ed. Stores that in the past few 
years would still have honey on 
hand when we would make our 


regular rounds, this year sent us 
cards two to three weeks before we 
would make our regular round, 
stating that they were out of honey. 
This condition especially existed 
through August and September. 
We have not been able to learn 
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just why this was so, as there was 
just as much honey in our territory 
from out of state as in past years, 
with one or two localities being 
the exception. We asked a few 
merchants about this, especially 
where sales had been slow in the 
past, and they said they really did 
not know, unless it was that people 
had more money to spend for food. 

Personally, we believe everything 
runs in cycles. We have had this 
experience before. We have had 
years when the demand for honey 
was unprecedented, and _. others, 
most years, when we really had to 
work to sell honey. Of course, our 
sales have always been consistent 
from year to year through the 
months of July and August, but this 
was one year, when almost double 
the amount of honey was sold dur- 
ing these months. 


Miscellaneous: Two years ago 
we reported in this department 
about our first experience with 
European foul brood. Where we 


had 36 colonies infected in 1950, 
this year we had only three. For 
the past two years we have reared 
our queens from stock that was 14 
years old in 1950, a colony that had 
never been requeened, but had al- 
ways been consistent in the amount 
of honey stored, never having had 
A. F. B. or E. F. B. during these 
years. It goes to show what can be 
done with localized strains of bees. 
Read Howard J. Rock’s article in 
the November Gleanings ‘‘Beekeep- 


ing in the Rockies” fifth para- 
graph.—Carl Kalthoff, Lexington, 
Missouri. 
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OREGON, October 31 
Weather: We have 
had the driest fall 
since 1936 and on 
account of the low 
water in the rivers 
there will be a cut- 
back on the amount 
of electricity used 
by many firms. We 
have had no major 
forest fires, thanks 
to the fine work 
done by the fire wardens. 

Here in the Willamette Valley we 
had a fine flow of honey from hairy 
vetch, probably averaging 90 pounds 
per colony and the quality is very 
good. The flow from fireweed was 
spotted both in the Coast Range and 
the Cascade Mountains. Alfalfa in 
the Mid-Columbia area produced 
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fairly well and the Madras district, 
where bees are shipped to pollinate 
Ladino clover, produced a little bet- 
ter than last year, averaging a little 
less than 10 pounds per colony. 


Market: At present there is a good 
movement of honey and the price 
is a little higher than last year at 
this time. However, some of the 
chain stores are cutting the prices. 
At one of the chain stores today, 
honey was selling at $1.15 for the 
5-pound can, the 24-ounce jar for 
52 cents, and the 1-pound jar for 35 
cents. Honey spread in the 1-pound 
carton was selling for 33 cents. 
Beeswax is selling from 40 cents 
to 42 cents per pound. 

Miscellaneous: Bees are going in- 
to winter quarters in very good 
shape, with lots of young bees and 
a good supply of honey and pollen. 

Last July I made a trip through 
Washington, Idaho, Montana, Wyo- 
ming, and Utah. The apiaries in 
these states look very much like the 
ones in Oregon. They contain poor 
unpainted hives with all kinds of 
tops. Judging from appearances, 
the beekeeper is in poor financial 
condition and cannot keep his equip- 
ment in tip-top shape. This no 
doubt is on account of the low price 
he is receiving for his honey and 
the high prices he has to pay for 
labor and material. This condition 
must be rectified, otherwise many 
beekeepers will have to go out of 
business, which in turn will have a 
bad effect on crops which need 
bees for pollination.—John F. Erick- 
son, Portland, Oregon. 
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PENNSYLVANIA, November 7 

The weather was 
favorable during 
spring and as a 
result, the flow 
from fruit trees 
and other spring 
blossoms was 
good. Exceed- 
ingly dry, hot, 
and windy weath- 
er throughout the 
summer cut short 
each honey flow shortly after it 
started. There were only a few 
days of favorable weather while the 
locust, the clover, the sumac, and 
basswood were in bloom, The flow 
from fall flowers in southern and 
central Pennsylvania was also cut 
short but this was caused by frost 
and cold weather during October. 
Thus ended an unfavorable season 
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for the central and southern parts 
of the state. 

Northern Pennsylvania fared 
much better. Basswood and buck- 
wheat produced a fair to a good 
surplus in July and August and fall 
wild flowers produced a good sur- 
plus of fine quality honey in Sep- 
tember. Some rain and consider- 
able fair weather during this month 
came at the right time. Goldenrod 
produced better than average and 
wild aster with silver rod did nearly 
as well. The honey extracted in 
central Pennsylvania was darker 
than normal while that from the 
northern part of the state was of 
extra fine quality 

Condition of Bees: Bees are in 
fair condition on the average but 
apiaries vary considerably because 
of the abundance or scarcity of wild 
aster in the respective locations. 
In some of the better farming areas 
in southern Pennsylvania where the 
flow was light, the colonies are a 
little weak and brood chambers are 
short of winter food _ supplies. 
Where waste land is more in evi- 
dence, the fall flow from asters was 
heavier and bees are in better con- 
dition for winter. 

Condition of Honey Plants: There 
is very little water in the soil and 
the water table is dropping to such 
an extent that springs are going dry 
and farmers are preparing to haul 
water for their cattle. This con- 
dition is not favorable for the fall 
stand of clover or for a honey flow 
next spring. Winter snows can help 
to remedy this condition, however, 
if they come before the ground is 
frozen for winter. 

Honey Markets: The honey mar- 
kets have remained steady to good. 
This favorable condition is proba- 
bly due to the short crop, no carry- 
over of honey from last year, to ad- 
vertising, and to the support for 
new uses of honey. Prices are 
slightly higher than they were at 
this time last year and many calls 
are being received for large quanti- 
ties of both dark and light honey. 

Miscellaneous: The writer pro- 
vided honey bees for the pollination 
of experimental plots used for the 
growing of improved varieties of 
cabbage, red clover seed, and can- 
talopes. Heavy seed production was 
obtained in all three of these crops. 
Unusually good results were obtain- 
ed in producing cantalopes and seed 
where the cantalopes were grown 
under greenhouse conditions. Bees 
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wére also moved into the college 
orchards this spring for the pollina- 
tion of apples and cherries, as they 
have been for quite a number of 
years. 

It has been a pleasure to see the 
excellent results secured during the 
last six or eight years where honey 
bees were used for pollination. The 
good results obtained have been 
very much appreciated by some of 
those growing the crops. 

Considerable spray poisoning has 
been encountered during the past 
season. Part of the poisoning was 
traced to arsenicals dropping on 
such cover crops as dandelion and 
upland cress from sprayed cherry 
trees. The fruit grower was not to 
blame since the poison was gather- 
ed from the wild flowers and not 
from the sprayed blossoms of the 
trees. One new type of a very de- 
structive poison was encountered in 
one county. This poison killed both 
adult bees and brood. It also killed 
colonies that robbed those that had 
previously been killed with the poi- 
son and colonies that were given 
supers of haney from those that had 
died. The results resembled a form 
of chain action which ended in the 
destruction of most of an apiary of 
48 colonies of bees.—Edwir J. An- 
derson, State College, Pa. 


MAINE, October 20 

Weather: The weather is an im- 
portant factor in the production of 
a good honey crop and Maine sure 
had its share of good and bad weath- 
er. The main honey flow started a 
little earlier and was more intense 
than in former years due to protec- 
tion of nectar-bearing plants by the 
heavy snow fall of the 1951-’52 sea- 
son. There were heavy fall rains 
which were important to the best 
clover season that Maine has had 
in a decade. The nectar flow was 
so intense that more honey was lost 
by beekeepers’ not having supers 
ready for such an intense flow than 
was gathered for the same length of 
time. This abnormal flow lasted 
during the month of June and one 
week of July. Then it stopped be- 
cause of a dry spell of weather that 
lasted until August 12th. The ear- 
ly fall nectar plants got relief from 
the drought by heavy showers that 
came intermittently for the rest of 
the season. This gave us the heavi- 
est flow of honey that Maine has 
experienced for a number of years. 
The quality of honey is excellent 
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being light in color and heavy in 
body. 

Bees: Bees are in good condition 
for wintering, having plenty of win- 
ter stores, with plenty of late pollen 
from wild mustard coming in at 
this date. Beekeepers are getting 
on to the fact that better queens can 
be had and are buying only the best. 
This fact alone is very important to 
successful honey production. 

Honey Market: The sale of Maine 
honey has been very steady. Most 
of the crop has been sold in some 
sections. During the months of July 
and August the tourist trade takes a 
large amount of honey. There is a 
great deal of satisfaction in furnish- 
ing these summer visitors with their 
winter supply of Maine honey. 

Miscellaneous: As is usual, there 
is a great deal of interest shown in 
state and county bee associations 
when there is a good honey season. 
This writer can not help remember- 
ing the lack of interest that was 
shown when there were lean years 
in the past. 

Most of the bee meetings were a 
big success due to the effort put 
forth by the Association officers. 
Plans should be formulated to in- 
terest more young people in bee 
culture, This is being done in some 
areas. 

The bee inspection work has been 
carried on in several sections of the 
state with satisfaction. A lot of 
credit should be given to the inspec- 
tor and his associates. Complaints 
of beekeepers having had no inspec- 
tion work this year have come in 
to me. They can be assured that 
they will get it next year.—Edward 
M. Wills, Kent’s Hill, Maine. 
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ONTARIO, November, 9 
Packing of bees 





is a chore that 
those fortunate 
enough to live 
in warmer ecli- 
mates do _ not 
have to worry 
about. We have had winters mild 
enough that in all probability bees 
would winter without protection, 
but unfortunately, not being gifted 
with foresight, it is impossible to 
forsee the occurrence of such con- 
ditions. On the other hand, after 
a series of moderate winters such as 


a. | for winter is 
bs pretty  weli 
; completed at 
; this date. This 
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we have lately experienced, we are 
quite liable to have one of excep- 
tional severity. And so each fall 
we continue packing our colonies to 
withstand the severest winter of our 
experience. I have read, or been 
told, that in parts of the middle 
west bees have been successfully 
wintered without protection in lo- 
calities where temperatures reach 
30 to 40 degrees below zero, but I 
haven’t the nerve to experiment. 

Packing methods and materials 
have changed considerably over the 
years. In my younger days, the 
four-hive case was highiy recom- 
mended by the late Morley Pettit, 
then Provincial Apiarist of Ontario, 
and it was widely used. It pro- 
vided for two pairs of hives facing 
in opposite directions, with five or 
six inches of planer shavings un- 
derneath, about the same at the 
sides, and a foot or more on top. 
They were expensive to build, and 
represented a cansiderable invest- 
ment. They had to be dis-assem- 
bled in spring and stored away. 
The shavings tended to become 
damp, and sometimes performed the 
functions of a cold storage, more 
than the insulating device they were 
meant to be. Also on occasion, I 
found that if one colony of the 
group became restless during the 
winter, it often resulted in the con- 
fusion spreading to the adjoining 
colonies, and in such cases I have 
found the entire group dead in the 
spring. I doubt if many four-hive 
cases are in use in Ontario now, 
yet I know of one commercial bee- 
keeper in the eastern province of 
New Brunswick who winters in 
units of eight, two tiers of four each, 
and apparently has excellent suc- 
cess. 

For a time the double-walled hive 
packed with chaff or cork enjoyed 
a measure of popularity, and was 
efficient, but again the expense was 
the factor to be considered. Of 
late years the tar paper pack has 
become popular, and is giving good 
results. Most beekeepers practicing 
this method use a grade of roofers’ 
felt, and the cost per hive is prob- 
ably 15 or 16 cents for material. 
When the preparation of the paper 
cylinders is made in advance, the 
actual packing can be done rapidly, 
even by one man. The black sur- 
face absorbs the sun’s heat, and 
keeps the packing warm and dry. 
On a day when the temperature is 
sub-zero, if the sun is shining, the 
material is quite warm to the touch. 
December, 1952 


Handled carefully it may be used 
two or three times, and when final- 
ly discarded it may be spread in 
front of the hives, where it becomes 
the best grass and weed killer we 
know of. 

While we use some _tar-paper 
packs, the one we really prefer is a 
single wooden winter case, built 
with a floor on which the colony 
sets the year around, the main body 
built in the form of a box, to allow 
two inches of packing in front, three 
inches on the sides, and a minimum 
of six inches on top. We use dry 
maple leaves for packing, and as 
these do not bind as do shavings, 
unpacking simply means lifting off 
the box, setting it down at the rear 
of the colony, and throwing the 
packing into it for summer storage, 
a matter of about two minutes. 
Reversing the operation, that is, re- 
packing in the fall can be done at 
the rate of about ten per hour. We 
are so fortunately situated that ma- 
terial for these cases is very inex- 
pensive. We secure from the big 
chain stores, large wooden boxes in 
which fish is shipped, packed in ice, 
from the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. 
We get these for a small sum, some- 
times for free. They are made of 
half-inch, tongue-and-groove mate- 
rial. We store them for a year to 
become thoroughly dry, and as we 
have wood-working machinery in 
the house basement, it is a simple 
matter to cut the material to size. 
The floors are treated with pure 
creosote to resist rot, and the body 
of the case with green shingle stain 
with a creosote base. The cost per 
case, including rock faced roof- 
ing is about $1.25, and they should 
last for years. 

Our weather at the time of writ- 
ing is cloudy, with temperatures 
hovering around the freezing mark. 
Some snow has fallen, but has melt- 
ed. Farmers and beekeepers too, 
would like to see several days of 
rain, before the ground finally 
freezes, as moisture supplies are de- 
ficient. 

The fall as a whole has _ been 
pleasant, with some quite warm 
weather. Bees gathered pollen and 
nectar rather later than usual and 
are in good condition. 

Sport-minded_ beekeepers are 
away on the deer hunt, the remain- 
der are planning their off season 
activities. Hope next month to have 
some news of meetings and honey 
promotion work in Ontario.—Allan 
T. Brown, Peterborough, Ont. 
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NORTH DAKOTA, November 6 

Another season has rolled past so 
now we can look back on the things 
that we planned on doing but didn’t 
get done. Perhaps next year ...... 

Those who are wintering over 
have their bees either in cellars or 
bundled up for the winter. Either 
way we hope that none have tried 
substituting packing and luck for 


adequate honey supplies. More 
bees are winter-killed from starva- 
tion than any other cause. There 


is no need for concern about extra 
honey being left over in the spring. 
The bees will use this honey to a 
very good advantage. 

Honey Crop: On the whole, the 
honey crop looked very good this 
year. Several beemen _ reported 
yards that ran a surplus average of 
125 pounds per colony or better. 
Quite a bit of the honey had more 
color than usual but still graded 
white. The flavor was excellent as 
usual. We tasted some chunk hon- 
ey that really had an exquisite fla- 
vor;—wish I knew from what floral 
source it had been gathered. 

Market: The local market has a 
healthy air about it. Extracted hon- 
ey appears to be moving somewhat 
better than last year even though 
at a higher price. Comb honey is 
practically non-existent on the mar- 
ket shelves but is in good demand 
for what there is. 

Many small towns within the 
state offer good markets for honey 
sales that as yet are largely untap- 
ped. Honey sells when people are 
interested in it. Why be bashful 
about arousing their interest? 

Condition of the Bees: The bees 
went into the winter in excellent 
condition in most sectors. Some 
areas of the state were quite dry 
but the state as a whole had a late 
nectar and honey flow. Warm 
weather has reached well into late 
fall and so far appears good for 
awhile yet. This has allowed the 
cleansing flights our bees so often 
need but fail to have in November. 

Honey Plant Conditions: Next 
year’s outlook for sweet clover looks 
favorable so far. Moisture is badly 
needed throughout the state so it is 
possible that many seedling growths 
of sweet clover may have been hurt 
by the drought. 

Miscellaneous: The AFB situation 


remained about the same in the 
state as last year. It was relatively 
light but irritating when most of 


the cases can be traced to careless- 
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ness. What hurts most is that other 
innocent beekeepers around the 
careless ones often get hooked with 
AFB at the same time. Contrary to 
the opinion of some folks, inspec- 
tors don’t like to inform a beekeep- 
er that he has AFB in his bees, es- 
pecially when it is some youngster 
just getting started. 

We ran across a few cases of 
Amoeba disease again this year. It 
can really hit a colony hard when it 
gets going. Makes us wonder if the 
Amoeba disease is more prevalent 
than we had previously thought. It 
is rather difficult to determine for 
certain. 

We had a nice chat with Dr. Hay- 
dak while recently visiting the En- 
tomology Department at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Feeling Dr. 
Haydak’s enthusiasm in his work 
is like feeling a cool breeze on a 
warm day. We ran out of time 
much too quickly, They are also 
doing some interesting work in bee 
disease control and legume pollina- 
tion at the Minnesota University. 
Should be hearing things from there 
before long. Wonderful folks to 
visit with over there. Would ad- 
vise anyone interested in entomolo- 
gy or apiculture to drop in and see 
their department. — Julius R. An- 
derson, Assistant in Entomology, 
State College Station, Fargo, N. D. 

* ke *e KF 
COLORADO, NOV. 14 
Weather: October 
continued to be 
unusually hot and 
dry. The first week 
in November the 
farmers in San 
Louis Valley were 
pumping to save 
the young alfalfa 
and sweet clover. 

Most of the state 
» received light snow 

; two to six inches 

fh early in November 

which cooled things 

off some and sup- 

plied a little of the badly-needed 

moisture. Even with the snow, our 

weather is still warmer than usual 
for this time of the year. 

Colony Condition: Should be good 
because the killing frost was three 
to four weeks later than usual. Al- 
though the nectar flow during this 
period was very slow, it did afford 
the bees a living and in some places 
allowed some storage. Since the 

(Continued on page 753) 
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Morris Arboretum Bulletin 
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The Lenenentis ‘Memorial Bench in the Morris Arboretum Uatwcesity of Pennsylvania, 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, which 


This bulletin published by the 
Associates of the Morris Arbore- 
tum, issued in September 1952, con- 
tains a foreword about the history 
of the Arboretum, also the program 
of the dedication exercises of the 
Langstroth Bee Garden, held Octo- 
ber 20, 1951. Some of those who 
contributed to this program were 
M. Albert Linton, President, Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences of Phila- 
delphia, James I. Hambleton of the 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Belts- 





was unveiled on October 20, 1951. 


ville, Md., Mr. E. F. Phillips, Jr., 
son of the late Dr. E. F. Phillips of 
Cornell University, who read a pa- 
per on the life of Langstroth pre- 
pared by the late Dr. Phillips, Dr. 
E. J. Anderson, Professor of Api- 
culture, Pennsylvania State College, 
and William Langstroth Cowan, 
grandson of L. L. Langstroth. 

A limited number of copies of 
this Bulletin are available and will 
be sent to interested persons or in- 
stitutions as long as the supply lasts. 


JOP ID, 


Importance of Bees to Agriculture 


Pollination—the transfer of pol- 
len from flower to flower—is essen- 
tial to successful agriculture. The 
honey crop is an important source 
of the beekeeper’s livelihood, but 
unless it covers his expenses he can- 
not stay in business. A widespread 
abandonment of beekeeping would 
reduce the supply of pollinators for 
agricultural crops. 

The agricultural crops listed be- 
low depend upon honey bees for 
pollination, or yield more abundant- 
ly when bees are plentiful: 
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Fruit Crops: Almond, apple, apricot, 
avocado, blackberry, blueberry and huck- 
leberry, cherry, cranberry, cucumber, dew- 
berry, gooseberry, grape, mango, musk- 
melon, peach and nectarine, pear, persim- 
mon native, plum and prune, raspberry, 
strawberry, tung, and watermelon. 
Seed Crops: Alfalfa, asparagus, broccoli, 
brussels sprouts, buckwheat, cabbage, car- 
rot, cauliflower, celery, clovers (alsike, 
crimson, red, strawberry, white, and La- 
dino white), collards cotton, cucumber, 
flax, kale, kohlrabi, muskmelon, onion, 
parsnip, pepper, pumpkin, radish, rape, 
rutabaga, squash, sunflower, sweetclover, 
trefoil, turnip, vetches, and watermelon. 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Extension 
Se rvice, Washington, D. C., 898 (9-52) 
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“All's Well that Ends Well” 
By H. H, Root, Medina, Ohio 


Among the members of my house- 
hold I am the only one who likes 
canned plums. Of our two purple 
plum trees, planted 40 years ago, 
one has died. On account of the 
drouth in the summer of ’52, the 
remaining tree had a hard struggle, 
however, the first Saturday in Sep- 
tember I saw a few plums on the 
tree and decided to pick them, hop- 
ing to get a peck. In the afternoon, 
with my ladder, I started in and in 
about an hour came into the house 
with a half-bushel. I picked only 
sound fruit. Any plum that felt too 


soft I ate. I told my wife that the 
total crop was a bushel. 

Years ago, I discovered _ that 
strawberries, cherries, plums, and 


other red fruits, canned with honey 
instead of granulated sugar, had a 
richer color, less on the brown or- 
der and more on the red. One year 
I canned 30 quarts of plums using 
only honey as the sweetening agent. 

Remembering this, I announced 
that I was going to can my half- 


bushel of plums. Immediately, 
there was opposition,—there was 
not time,—I would only waste the 





plums,—it would be better to di- 
vide them up three ways, giving our 
son’s family a third, our daughter’s 
family a third. I pointed out that 
half of them would spoil before 
they could be eaten, so braving in- 
credulous remarks that gradually 
became sarcastic, I started in. 

Selecting an enormous kettle I 
filled it about half full of water and 
put it on the stove to boil. My reci- 
pe was simple,—half kettle water, 
half can honey, half bushel plums. 
When the water began to boil, I 
opened a 5-pound can of honey and 
stirred in half of it, turning a deaf 
ear to the comment, ‘“‘That’s not the 
way”. Then I poured in my whole 
basket of plums. I didn’t pick them 
over for I had done that while on 
the ladder. I didn’t even pick off 
the stems. It rained on Friday so 
washing was unnecessary. Once in 
a while a leaf came to the top and 
I fished it out. By this time the 
jeers were all but deafening. 

At the instant my plums started 
to foam I put a stool near the stove 
and on it a large plate to hold the 
empty jar. With a big spoon I la- 
dled and slopped those plums into 
the jars, having previously steril- 
ized them along with the rubbers 
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and caps. Good thing I was not 
barefooted else I would have wasted 
time dancing around the kitchen, 
since some of the plums missed the 
jar and plate and landed on my 
feet. 

With visible reluctance my wife 
admitted that those canned plums 
looked beautiful. She looked into 
the kettle, however, and saw about 
six inches of red, hot juice and she 
laughed gleefully, observing, ‘““Now 
you have wasted all that honey”. I 
filled four more quart jars with the 
juice and put the rest of it (two 
large pitchers) in the refrigerator. 
It was the best concentrated fruit 
juice we ever had. The second week 
of September wads hot and every 
time I came in the house I filled a 
half glass with that cold juice, and 
added an equal amount of water. 
I drank the whole two quarts of 
juice in a week’s time, thankful 
that the rest did not like the flavor 
of purple plums, as I did. Next 
year, if we have jars enough, I'll 
seal ten gallons of juice instead of 
one. It is beautiful to look at and 
beautiful to taste. 

A hose on the stool and a wet 
mop on the linoleum made _ our 
kitchen whiter than new! 

We had our fist canned plums 
for dinner on Armistice Day. Im- 
agine my surprise when Mrs. Root, 
who does not like plums, said, 
‘Why, they are good!” 
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. “No, Jones, it isn’t necessary to 
gather the queens’ eggs’’. 
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Specialists Visit Cornell University at Ithaca, New York 





First row, left to right: S. D. Redfield, Sales Mgr. of Superior Honey Co., Dr. E. J. Dyce, 


Professor of Apiculture, Cornell University. 


Middle row: Roger Morse, graduate stu- 


dent, Orlando Munoz, Professor of Apiculture in Costa Rica, Dr. W. T. Coggshall, Ex- 


tension Apiarist for New York State. 


and W. A. Stephen, Extension 


Third 
beekeeper for North Carolina. 


row: Herbert Palleson, graduate student, 


SSSKkasS 


Abandoned Apiary Law Enforced 


November 7th, 1952 marked the 
final chapter in an abandoned api- 
ary situation which has existed in 
Goodhue County (Minnesota) for 
a lengthy period of time. Mr. C. D. 
Floyd, acting for the State of Min- 
nesota, confiscated and sold at pub- 
lic auction a number of outyards 
comprising bees and bee equipment 
which was abandoned and neglect- 
ed by the owner. 

Much diseased equipment and bees 
were also destroyed prior to the 
sale and this should serve as a pat- 
tern to work with in other sections 
of this state where abandoned or 
neglected apiaries are found. 

Goodhue County beekeepers 
should find this an aid in disease 
control and should compliment Rep- 
resentative Clarence G. Langley, 
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House of Representatives, in spon- 
soring the legislation which made 
this action possible. — E,. F. Bea, 
Minnesota. 


— 
LIVE AND LEARN 


(Continued from page 724) 


ple of grains of sugar at the en- 
trance. That means that the bees 
are working on it already. Wheth- 
er that is good or bad, I’ll not know 
until spring. It’s good if it means 
that they are using it up first, sav- 
ing the honey for later on. It’s bad 
if it means that they are using it 
to start brood rearing. The weath- 
er has been colder than normal, and 
there haven’t been many flight days 
since early November. 
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reohed & Answered 


Giving Old Comb Foundation to Bees 
Question: I have ten frames of dark 
brood foundation. I would like to know 
if this foundation would be good to use 
next year and I also have ten frames of 
shallow super foundation that I did not 
use this year. Would it be all right next 
year?—Robert T. Janes, Ky. 

Answer: Regarding the brood 
foundation you have, it is quite like- 
ly that the bees would accept this 
foundation next season, especially 
during a honey flow. As you know, 
bees draw out full sheets of founda- 
tion quite readily when there is a 
good honey flow on. However, dur- 
ing a dearth of nectar, the full sheets 
of foundation will not be drawn out. 
As a matter of fact, the bees are 
likely to gnaw holes in the founda- 
tion. This means that frames con- 
taining full sheets of foundation 
should not be given to bees when 
there is no honey coming in. 

Sa 


Should Plain Separators Be 
Scalloped at Top? 

Question: I have been a comb honey 
producer for 55 years. Formerly all sep- 
arators were straight at the top the same 
height, being flush with the sections and 
we had no trouble with bees building 
over the separators. However, now all of 
the manufacturers scallop them at the 
top. This is incorrect. I have had thou- 
sands of fancy sections ruined by bees 
building over the separators, in many 
cases building both sides together. For- 
merly when we had straight separators at 
the top we never had any trouble. The 
beeway in sections is ample for bees to 
enter sections. Were I to order separa- 
tors I would have them plain at the top. 
I know I will have a lot of backing in 
this —H. E. Luebker, Wisc. 

Answer: During a heavy flow it 
is a fact that the bees may bulge 
the cappings of the sections a little 
at the top where the separators are 
below the tops of the sections. Of 
course you know this space is left 
to make it easy for the bees to trav- 
el from one row of sections to the 
adjoining one. They can go over 
the tops of the sections or under- 
neath to get from one row to an- 
other. Perhaps your’ suggestion 
that there be no scallops at the top 
of the separator is the solution to 
your problem. The supers which 
have fences instead of separators 
do not have this objectionable fea- 


ture. 
= 
Facing Hives South 

Question: What direction should I face 
my hives, especially during the winter?— 
H. A. Carson, Pa. 

Answer: We have tried facing 
hives east, west, and south and have 
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reached the conclusion that south 
is the direction hives should face, 
not only in winter but also during 
the entire season. Hives faced south 
have the advantage of the southern 
winter sun. The winter cluster is 
found near the front of the hives 
above the entrance. When the win- 
ter sun strikes the front of a hive 
on a mild day the cluster of bees is 
warmed and the bees, if they have 
been clustered tightly for a time be- 
cause of cold weather, have a chance 
to break the cluster and shift over 
onto fresh honey. If the weather is 
warm enough for a winter flight 
the bees can easily get out of a hive 
that faces south. A _ hive facing 
south has its entrance away from 
the frigid north winter winds. 


= ——S., 
Feeding Back Honey to Bees 

Question: I have a super of old section 
comb honey that is granulated, tastes 
sour and looks messy. Is honey in this 
condition fit to feed my bees? I am also 
producing cut comb honey in shallow su- 
pers. About all I have gotten this year 
has been from the fall flowers and I still 
have supers on the hives. When I re- 
move them, there will be some frames 
not well filled out or fully sealed, which 
I would like to return to the bees, for 
their winter use. If I put a super back 
on top of a hive, it will have brood in it 
next spring, according to past experience, 
unless I use a queen excluder and that 
would keep the queen out of where the 
stores are. How would it be to put the 
partly filled super under the two deep 
bodies, with an excluder between?—Mrs. 
H. W. Moore, N. Y. : 

Answer: One way to utilize your 
partially granulated comb honey 
and partly sealed cut-comb honey 
is to place a super of it underneath 
the brood chamber of a strong col- 
ony. We suggest this honey be 
given to the bees late in the eve- 
ning, especially if there is a dearth 
of nectar. If given during the day 
when little nectar is being gathered, 
the bees might become excited and 
start robbing. Bees have a tenden- 
cy to carry honey up rather than 
down. Some would suppose that 
placing a super of granulated or 
partly sealed honey on top of a 
brood chamber above an inner cov- 
er with the center block removed 
would be the thing to do. If the 
bees needed the honey badly, they 
would carry it down; if not, they 
would not take much of it. You 
might facilitate matters somewhat 
by scoring the cappings of combs 
when given to the bees in order to 
induce them to remove the honey 
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from the cells and carry it upstairs. 
Obviously, you must be careful in 
feeding honey to be sure that the 
honey in question has not been 
taken from a colony infected with 
American foulbrood. 


Finding the Old Queen 

Question: How should I go about get- 
ting my old queen out of the hive in or- 
der to introduce a new queen?—Mrs. Geo. 
Erlinger, N. A 

Answer: It seems that there is no 
royal road to finding the old queen. 
It is advisable to look for the old 
queen during the middle of the day 
when bees are flying well and when 
a large percentage of the field bees 
are out of the hive. Start at one 
side of the hive, removing each 
comb and examining each side of 
the comb carefully, using as little 
smoke as possible. If the queen 
can be introduced when the bees 
are gathering a considerable amount 
of nectar and pollen, this helps to 
insure a safe introduction. 

eee 


Trapping a Queen 
Question: How can I trap a queen in 
a hive? I have a queen and drone trap 
to place on the front of the hive, but it 


seems to slow up the bees. They don’t 
like it at all, they get mad when it is on. 
I don’t seem to be able to see or find the 
queen.—Ray N. Hawley, Florida. 


Answer: A queen and drone trap, 
as you doubtless know, is calculated 
to trap a queen when she _ issues 
with a swarm during the swarming 
season, Such equipment is used 
when the owner is obliged to be ab- 
sent from his apiary during the mid- 
dle of the day when swarms come 
out. The queen, after she comes 
out of the hive is likely to go up in- 
to a small compartment above the 
main entrance. She is unable to re- 
turn to the hive. The owner can 
easily see the queen in this com- 
partment of the trap and can then 
do what he wishes with her. It is 
usually necessary to remove three 
or more combs of brood from the 
brood chamber and to replace with 
frames containing full sheets of 
foundation or drawn combs. The 
combs of brood taken away may be 
put into a super above a queen ex- 


cluder. This manipulation tends to 
relieve congestion in the brood 
chamber. Congestion is the main 


cause of swarming. 


SS Kh 


Test Your Beekeeping Knowledge 


Answers to questions on page 734. 


1. The Bacterium or germ which 
causes American foulbrood. 

2. As applied to beekeeping, it is 
the process of removing a young 
worker larva from its cell into 
a queen-cup with the view of 
having it reared into a queen 
bee, Commercial queen breed- 
ers graft hundreds of larvae 
each day into artificial queen- 
cell cups. These are placed in 
queenless and broodless_ colo- 
nies where they are fed and de- 
veloped into queens. 

3. Bees having characteristics com- 
mon to both sexes, as a worker 
head and a drone thorax and 
abdomen, or the reverse; or one 
half of the head is that of a 
worker and the other half that 
of a drone. As there may be a 
combination of sexual charac- 
teristics, Siebold called them 
hermaphrodites. The cause of 
this abnormality is unknown. 

4. A genus of stingless bees native 
to South and Central America. 
They bite viciously but do not 
sting. 

December, 1952 


5. The production of a new indi- 
vidual from a virgin female 
without the intervention of a 
male; reproduction by means of 
unfertilized eggs. In honey bees 
the unfertilized eggs produce 
only males. An _ unfecundated 
queen and sometimes a worker 
bee may lay eggs that produce 
only drones. 

6. The refuse from a wax extrac- 
tor. It consists largely of par- 
ticles of cocoons and bits of 
foreign matter. 

7. Comb that has been used in su- 
pers for the storage of surplus 
honey, but never in the brood 
chambers. 

8. A queen whose progeny show 
she has mated with a drone of 
her own race. 

9. A young queen that has been 
mated and is laying but has not 
been kept long enough to know 
that her progeny is uniformally 
marked to denote pure mating. 

10. A destructive parasite (Isle of 
Wight disease) that finds its 
way into the breathing pores or 
spiracles of honey bees. At 
present it is confined to Europe. 
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Just Mews 


Meetings of American Bee Breed- 
er’s and Southern Beekeeping Fed- 
eration — These organizations will 
meet at the State Capitol in Baton 
Rouge during December 1 and 2. 
Much attention has been given to 
the subjects to be discussed and we 
promise a very interesting program 
during the two days. Our aim is to 
consider the expenses and we be- 
lieve that we have been able to trim 
the cost of attending such meetings 
to a minimum. All are invited to 
attend and work together to solve 
the many problems the industry is 


facing today. We are offering a 
great opportunity at LOW COST, 


so please join us.—J. W. Newton, 
Program Chairman. 


SV 


The Colorado Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold their annual meet- 
ing at the Auditorium Hotel in Den- 
ver, Dec. 8 and 9. The main dis- 
cussions will be on better manage- 
ment in the bee yards and better 
preparation of honey for the mar- 
ket, leaving the disease problems to 
the research committee, — Gene 
Wadleigh, Sec. 


cA 
The annual business meeting of 
the Michigan Beekeepers’ Associ- 


atio will be held in Room 32, Union 
Building, Michigan State College, 


East Lansing, on December 13th at 
10:00 A. M, to 5:00 P. M. Business, 
reports, and talks of interest to all 
beekeepers. All member and non- 
member beekeepers are urged to 
attend.—E. C, Martin, East Lansing, 
Program Chairman. 
SS 


The 3lst annual 
Montana State Beekeepers’ Associ- 
ation, will be held at the Baxter 
Hotel, Bozeman, Montana, on Dec. 
5 and 6. Banquet at 6:30 P. M. Dec. 
3. Discussions of amending our 
Bee-Law, Reports of Officers, and 

help to the 


meeting of the 


plans for improving 
beemen, will be some of the item; 
discussed. — Mrs. O. R. Burdett, 
Sec’y.-Treas. 
sw 

The Westchester County Beekeep- 
ers’ Association will hold its regular 
monthly meeting at 2:30 P. M. on 
Sunday, Dec. 21, at the Odd Fellows 
Hall, 20 Lockwood Ave., New Ro- 
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chelle, N. Y. At this time we will 
have our Xmas party. All mem- 
bers are urged to bring their chii- 
dren. We expect to have a big time 
with lots of presents and plenty of 
refreshments. Different movies for 
the children and the grown-ups. 
Visitors are welcome, too.—Carlton 
E. Slater, Publicity. 

as 


A successful meeting of the IIli- 
nois State Beekeepers’ Association 
was held in Springfield on Oct. 24 


and 25. Out-of-state speakers were 
George Nagel of St. Louis, Mo., 
Glenn Jones, Atlantic, Iowa, Art 


Kehl of the G. B. Lewis Co., Water- 
town, Wisc., and M, J. Deyell, Me- 
dina, Ohio. Officers elected for the 
coming year were: President, Ralph 
Bessie, Dwight, Ill.; Vice-president, 


E. A. Meineke, Arlington Heights; 
Secretary, Hoyt Taylor, Pleasant 


Plains, Ill.; Treasurer, Wesley W. 


Osborn, of Hillsboro. 
AS 


Due to a conflict with another 
group using the same facilities, the 
date of the annual meeting of the 
American Beekeeping Federation 
has been changed to January 26 to 
$I, 1953. 

As announced earlier, it will be 
in San Jose, Calif., with headquar- 
ters at the Sainte Claire Hotel. 
This is some 40 miles south of San 
Francisco in the heart of the Santa 
Clara Valley. 

Meetings of the Executive Com- 
mittee, the Board of Directors and 
of the Apiary Inspectors of America 
will be on the 26th and 27th. 

The Federation Program will be 
on the 28th, 29th, and 30th and the 
new Executive Committee is sched- 
uled to meet on the 31st to perfect 
the program for the ensuing year. 

One day will be given to pollina- 
tion and the problems arising in that 
relatively new field. 

Sales promotion and the 1952 re- 
sults will have good coverage, as 
will many other topics that are of 
perennial interest to beekcepcrs. 

Meetings of the Ladies’ Auxiliary, 
the 500 Club, and other’ special 
groups are being arranged for the 
evening of the 28th, and the annual 
banquet for the evening of the 29th. 
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The purpose of all of it is serious 
and important business for beekeep- 
ers, but tied to it also is the oppor- 
tunity for an enjoyable vacation, 

For both business and pleasure, 
plan now to attend this meeting in 
San Jose on January 26 to 31. 


we 


Logan County (Ohio) Beekeep- 
ers’ Association held their Novem- 
ber meeting at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. N. B. Kelly, Bellefontane. 
Guest sneakers for the meeting 
were S. E. Bailey, and Chas. Reese, 
both of Columbus, Ohio. Mr. Reese 
showed colored films on bees and 
aviary management in Ohio. An 
election of Officers for 1953 was 
held and they are as follows: Presi- 
cent, R. L. Livermore, of Belle 
Center; Vice-presidents, James Ea- 
ton, Zanesfield, and Geo. Voss, De 
Graff; Mrs. Robert Wren re-elected 
as Sec.-Treas. 

Sw 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE BEE- 
KEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION 49th 
ANNUAL MEETING 
STATE FARM SHOW BUILDING 
HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
Morning, 


Tuesday January 13, 1953 — 


9:30 to 11:15 Room E — Second Floor 
— Main Show Building 
Chairman: Paul S. Ziegler, President, 


Behel, Pennsylvania 
Invocation 

Greetings of Welcome—Hon 

Secretary of Agriculture, 


Miles Horst, 
Harrisburgh. 


Report of State Inspection for 1952— 
Harry B Kirk, Senior Entomologist, 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Harrisburg. 


Care of Extracted Honey Prof. Edwin J. 
Anderson, In charge of Bee Culture Re- 
search, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pennsylvania 

Preparation of Honey for Market—R. B 
Willson, Specialist in Honey and Bees- 
wax, New York City 

Honey House Management—Dr. E. J. Dyce, 
Professor of Apiculture, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, New York 

Tuesday Afternoon, January 13—1:30-4:00 

Report of Secretary-Treasurer—H. M 
Snavely, Star Route, Mt. Pleasant, Pa. 

President's Address—Paul Ss Ziegler, 
3ethel, Pa 

Election of Officers 

Business Session 

Report of Annual 
keeping at State College—Mrs. 
Stull, New Kensington, Pa 

Renting Out Bees for Pollination—W. R. 
Gambier, Lancaster, Pa. 

BEEKEEPERS’ BANQUET 
TURKEY DINNER 
Tuesday Evening, January 13—6:30 

Park Evangelical and Reformed 
Three Miles East of Harrisburg 

Watch 


Short Course in Bee- 
Martha 


Colonial 
Church 
on Novth Side of No. 22 Highway 
for Sign! 

Toastmaster A R. Dean, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Special Vocal Music—-Ladies Quartet, Mes- 
siah Bible College, Grantham, Pa. 


December, 1952 


Address: The Alaskan Highway—Earl D. 
Warner, Red Lion, Pa. 

Motion Picture: The Dance of the Honey 
Bee 

Wednesday Morning, Jan. 14—9:30-11:45 

Room E. Second Floor, Main Show Bldg. 

Report of Committees 

Illustrated Talk on Honey Packing plants 
—Dr. . J. Dyce, Cornell University. 

Some Marketing Experiences of Beekeep- 
ers—Norman F. Reber, Field Editor, 
Pennsylvania Farmer, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Effect of Some of the Newer Insecticides 
on the Honey Bee—W. W. Clarke, Jr., 
Extension Apiarist, State College, Pa. 

The Use of Honey in Cooking—Mrs. Ethel 
Barton, Townville, Pa. 

Wednesday Afternoon, January 14—1:30 

Some Experiences in 4-H Bee Club Work 
—Miss Anna R. Ressler, Myerstown, Pa. 

Honey's Place in the World of Commerce 
—R. B. Willson, New York. 

A Review of Research Work in Bee Cul- 
ture at the College (Illustrated with 
Slides)—Prof. Edwin J. Anderson, State 





College. 
Report of Resolutions Committee 
— 
Samples of Honey Wanted—Prof. 
Harvey B. Lovell, Biology Dept., 


University of Louisville, Louisville, 
Kentucky, is making a collection of 
samples of honey of different kinds. 
He is anxious to have a sample of 
every kind of honey, so would ap- 
preciate any sample of unusual 
kinds to add to his collection. He 
would also like to have letters de- 
scribing new or unusual honey 
plants. He will be glad to attempt 
the identification of unknown hon- 
ey plants from pressed specimens. 


FROM NORTH, EAST, WEST 
AND SOUTH 


(Continued from page 746) 


flow this summer was erratic, some 
of the beekeepers took too much 
honey with the result that part of 
the bees are going into the winter 
without sufficient stores. Such bee- 
keepers will find it necessary to 
start feeding early next spring. 

Market: Some beekeepers are of 
the opinion that the sales promotion 
work done by the several agencies 
this fall have helped the sales of 
honey. Other beekeepers say they 
can see no difference. Why this 
condition exists, I cannot say. We 
know that advertising will sell any- 
thing, so why some beekeepers can 
see benefits and others cannot, is 
beyond me. Maybe the beekeeper 
is at fault, maybe not. One thing is 
sure, it makes no difference wheth- 
er the honey is packed and sold to 
stores, or sold in bulk to packers. 
—Albert L. Crouse, State Apiary 
Inspector, Denver, Colo, 
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Gay aud Sell 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these col- 
umns. References required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate: 15c per counted 
word, each insertion. Each initial, each word in names and addresses, the shortest word 
such as ‘“‘a” and the longest word possible for the advertiser to use, as well as any num- 
ber (regardless of how many figures in it), count as one word. Copy should be in by 
the 10th of the month preceding publication. 





HONEY FOR SALE 


WE BUY AND SELL all varieties of 
honey. Any quantity. Write us for best 
prices obtainable. The Hubbard Apiaries, 
Onsted, Michigan. 


ANY GRADE—Any amount. Alexander 
Co., 819 Reynolds, Toledo, Ohio. 


IOWA Honey, one can or truck loads. 
Russell D. Smalley, Beaver, Iowa. 




















PALMETTO, and Mangrove honey in 
new sixties. Peter W. Sowinski, Fort 
Pierce, Florida. _ 

CLOVER extracted honey in_ sixties. 


Abram Brubaker, Lancaster, Pa., Rt. 1. 


TUPELO HONEY — Ten-pound pails. 
$2.50 express charges collect. Marks Hon- 
ey Co., Apalachicola, Florida. 

Honey, white clover, 18c per pound in 
single cans, 17c in lots of 5 cans or more. 











Lose Brothers, 206 E. Jefferson, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 
FOR SALE—White clover honey. Write 


for prices. Lloyd Allen, Tipton, Mich. 


FANCY WHITE TUPELO. Florida's 
finest honey. Will not granulate or fer- 








ment. R. R. Davis, Wewahitchka, Fla. 
COMB HONEY, finest quality White 
Clover. Write for prices. Leroy Keet, 


Route 4, Watertown, New York. 


FOR SALE—White bottling grade hon- 
ey by the truckload. Walter Roose, Sac 
City, Iowa. 


500 mostly new 60's, light amber and 
white honey. John Burghardt, 1111 N. 
Franklin, New Ulm, Minn. 


100 cases white clover comb honey par- 
tially sugared, $3.00 per case of 24. Al- 
exander Company, 819 Reynolds Road, 
Toledo, Ohio 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED 


BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTICE—We can 
not guarantee honey buyers’ financial re- 
sponsibility, and advise all beekeepers to 
sell for cash only or on COD terms ex- 
cept where the buyer has thoroughly es- 
tablished his credit with the seller. 


CASH for your comb honey and all 
types extracted. Send sample and best 
price. Buckeye Honey Co., 3930 No. High 
St., Columbus 14, Ohio. 























CASH FOR YOUR HONEY—Light ex- 
tracted or comb. Regular trade send sam- 
ple. 60-pound cans furnished if desired. 
W. R. Moomaw, Stone Creek, Ohio. 


HONEY WANTED—AIl grades and va- 
rieties. Highest cash prices paid. Mail 
samples. State quantity. HAMILTON & 
Company, 1360 Produce St., Los Angeles 
21, California. 


HONEY WANTED, any amount. If you 
want more for your honey, sell it to Clo- 
verdale Honey Co., Fredonia, N. Y. 


ALL GRADES HONEY AND WAX 
WANTED—Mail samples, advise quantity 
and cash prices delivered to us. HONEY 
SALES COMPANY, 1808 NO. WASHING- 
TON AVE., MINNEAPOLIS 11, MINN. 


WRITE FOR shipping tags and quota- 
tions on rendered beeswax. We buy from 
one pound up and if you have over 25 
pounds let us work it into foundation for 
you at a 25 percent saving. Walter T. 
Kelley Co., Clarkson, Kentucky. 


WANTED — White extracted or comb 
honey. Send sample. Millersport Honey 
Co., Millersport, Ohio. 


WANTED—Light amber clover, amber, 
goldenrod, buckwheat. Advise what you 
have for immediate delivery. Roscoe F. 
Wixson, Dundee, N. Y 


WANTED: Good quality honey in 60's. 
Send sample. Quote price. Clearbrook 
Honey Farms, Clearbrook, Minnesota. 


CASH PAID for white and amber ex- 
tracted honey. Send samples and state 
quantity available. Prairie View Honey 
Company, 12303 - 12th St., Detroit 6, Mich. 


WANTED—Water white clover honey. 
truck loads or car lots. Mail sample and 
lowest cash price. Write Stoller Honey 
Farms, Latty, Ohio. 


WANTED—Carloads or less of honey 
and wax. Any grade. Send sample and 
best cash price. Alexander Company, 819 
Reynolds Road, Toledo, Ohio. 

WANTED—White 
sample and price. 
ville, Tenn. 


FOR EXPORT—Quantities N. Y. State 
and Pennsylvania buckwheat, Florida 
light amber blossoms. Mail offers, sam- 
ples. Kane Import Corp., 10 E. 40th St., 
New York 16, N. Y. 



































aster honey. Send 
Robt. W. Lane, Greene- 








CASH For Beeswax. Write as to quan- 
tity and we will quote price. Muench- 
Kreuzer Candle Co., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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WANTED—AIll grades extracted honey. 
Send sample, price, and quantity. Deer 
Creek Honey Farms, London, Ohio. 
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FOR SALE 


WRITE FOR CATALOG — Quality Bee 
Supplies at factory prices. Prompt ship- 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hub- 
bard Apiaries, Manufacturers of Beekeep- 
ers’ Supplies and Comb Foundation. On- 
sted, Mich. 


The only comb foundation plant in the 
east. We sell foundation, work your wax, 
render combs and cappings. Robinson's 
Wax Works, R. D. 3, Auburn, N. Y. 


BEE SUPPLIES. Catalog free. Hodgson 
Bee Supplies, Ltd., 575 13th Ave., New 
Westminster, B. C., Canada. 


BEE SUPPLIES—Tin packages; 10 sizes 
glass jars; paper shipping supplies; win- 
dow cartons and other items. Roscoe F. 
Wixson, Dundee, N. Y. 


THE BIGGEST BEE SUPPLY Catalog 
published (64 pages) free for the asking. 
Listing many items not found in other 
Catalogs. No agents—buy direct and save 
20%. WALTER T. KELLEY CC., CLARK- 
SON, KENTUCKY. 


FOR SALE — 60 colonies bees, plenty 
honey for winter. Inspected. S. R. Lyon, 
Bellville, Ohio 


FOR SALE—Six colonies bees with su- 
pers and honey, $7.00 each. Thomas E. 
Reed, 707 Pleasant St., Belmont, Mass. 


EQUIPMENT for 500 colonies bees. 
Good condition. Take any part. John 
Bigley, 1414 Fourth Ave., Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. 



































BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 


We use all possible care in accepting 
advertisements but we cannot be held re- 
sponsible in case disease occurs among 
bees sold, or if dissatisfaction occurs. We 
Suggest that prospective buyers ask for 
certificate of inspection as a matter of 
precaution. 4 

CAUCASIAN QUEENS, 75 cents each, 
any number. Lewis & Tillery Bee Co., 
Greenville, Ala 

YANCEY HUSTLER Package Bees & 
Queens. Ready to go April ist. Booking 
orders; no advance payment required. 
Caney Valley Apiaries, 2500 Nichols, Bay 
City, Texas. 

SHORT’S QUEENS ARE GOOD QUEENS. 
Try them and you will find their colonies 
tops in production, gentleness, and free- 
dom from diseases. Three-banded Italians 
only. Used by leading honey producers 
for more than 30 years. Requeen now 
for maximum production next year. $1.00 
each; 10, $900; 25, $20.00 Prompt ship- 
ment. Postpaid. H. C. Short, Fitzpatrick, 
Ala. 

THREE BANDED ITALIAN’ queens. 
Good workers and gentle. Select, 1 to 25, 
$1.00 each; 25 up, 90 cents. Alamance Bee 
Company, Graham, N. C. Phone 4703. 

YELLOW ITALIAN QUEENS, package 
bees for 1953. Health and service guaran- 
teed O. E. Brown, Route 1, Asheboro, 
North Carolina 

















HELP WANTED 


Applications wanted for year around 
wor in commercial beekeeping. Give 
experience, age, and _ salary details in 
first letter. York Bee Company, Jesup, Ga. 


December, 1952 


HONEY LABELS 


Improved designs, embodying color, 
balance, simplicity, and distinction. 


Please send for free samples & prices. 


Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 








Michigan 
Headquarters 


for 


Bee Supplies 


Complete Line of Bee Supplies 
and Honey Containers 
Prompt Service 


Michigan Bee and 
Farm Supply 


510 N. Cedar St. 
Box 7 Lansing, Michigan 








BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 


The Only WEEKLY Bee 
Journal in the World 


Subscription $3.00 per annum 
payable in advance. 
Keep up to Date in Beekeeping 
by taking out a_ subscription now 
through our agents: 


Gleanings in Bee Culture 
Medina, Ohio 


HONEY WANTED 


_Carloads and less than carloads. 


Mail sample and best prices in all 


grades. 


C. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 
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START 1953 NOW 
by placing your order for 
HOWARD WEAVER’S 


CAUCASIAN 
BEES AND QUEENS 


HOWARD WEAVER 
Navasota, Texas 





Package Bees 
and 


Queens 
Write for Prices. 


JACKSON APIARIES 
Box 58, Funston, Ga. U.S.A. 








KOEHNEN’S | 


Package Bees and Queens 
For Quality and Service 


KOEHNEN’S APIARIES 


GLENN, CALIFORNIA 














HIGH QUALITY ITALIAN QUEENS 
By Air Mail 75c each 
10 or more 70c each 

For prices on Package Bees please 


refer to May issue of Journal. 
CARLUS T. HARPER, New Brockton, Ala. 


Ee eee RaRaS 


US. 
DEFENSE 


NOW EVEN BETTER 









+ 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


COMB RENDERING, bring them in the 
frame, also slumgum and cappings. New 
hydraulic press. Write for rate. Lynn 
Taylor, Harlan, Iowa. 








HONEY POTS — Write for circular. 
Carlton Slater, 17 Bronson Ave., Larch- 
mont, a 


CHRISTMAS? Queenbee painting out- 
fit $1.50 postpaid. Southwick Apiaries, 
Waban, Massachusetts. 


WANTED! Four-frame extractor. Write 
type, condition and price. Stanley H. 
Macht, Box 204, Hagerstown, Maryland. 


CAR LOAD 5-pound friction-top pails 
just received for prompt shipments to 
you. A. G. Woodman Co., Grand Rapids 
4, Mich. 

















SEEDS 


HONEY PLANTS our specialty. Cata- 
ae on request. Pellett Gardens, Atlantic, 
owa. 


HONEY PLANTS, TREES, and SHRUBS. 
Specialized catalog free. Beekeeper and 
grower for 42 years. NICOLLET COUNTY 
NURSERY, St. Peter, Minn. 


MAGAZINES 


THE BEE WORLD, international and 
scientific journal on bees and beekeeping, 
with apiculture abstracts. Monthly, in- 
cluding membership in the Bee Research 
Association, $3.00 per annum, including 
apicultural abstracts. Dr. Eva Crane, Di- 
rector, 55 Newland Park, Hull, Yorks, Eng. 


Know interesting facts concerning the 
bees of India through the INDIAN BEE 
JOURNAL, published in English by the 
Bhupen Apiaries (Himalayas), Ramgarrh, 
Dist. Naini Tal, U. P., India, or available 
through them. Subs. Rs7/ or 10 shillings 
or 2.25 dollars per annum. Single copy, 
Rs 14s. 1/9 or 40 cents (International Mon- 
ey Order). Payment in mint postage 
stamps of your country accepted. 

Read the South African Bee Journal. 
Published every two months. Subscrip- 
tion 7/6 per year to the Treasurer, P. O. 
Box 3306, Cape Town, South Africa. 

INTERESTED in Angora Goats? Read 
the Sheep and Goat Raiser, Hotel Cactus, 
San Angelo, Texas, the only ranch maga- 



































zine published serving the Angora Goat 
industry. Subscription $1.00. Sample 
copy fifteen cents. 





ITALIAN PACKAGE BEES 
AND QUEENS 
Booking Orders for 1953 
Write for prices 
Quality Does Not Cost—lIt Pays 
THE WILBANKS APIARIES 
Claxton, Georgia 











Good Italian Queens 
One Dollar Each 
White Pine Bee Farms 

Rockton, Pa. 
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USE OF NITROUS OXIDE 
IN HANDLING BEES 
(Continued from page 721) 


and gas can mix and be condensed. 
The gas N.0 is fairly stable, about 
the same weight as air, as used in 
a smoker, acts first as an excident 
then as a quick anesthetic. Here is 
a case for the medics. Anaesthesia 
will produce amnesia in bees. 

One word of warning: Do not 
buy a large amount of ammonium 
nitrate and store in a hot place or 
near a fire. The chemical action is 
a progressive one and does not stop 
producing nitrous oxide if confined 
in a tight container. It can cause a 
fire. An eight-ounce bottle costs 
about 60 cents and lasts a long 
time. I carry one in my _ pocket 
when working with the bees. 

We will appreciate your advising 
us how successful this method of 
control worked for you.—9704 Wal- 
lingsord Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


A Very Merry Christmas 
anda 
Prosperous New Year. 


| sincerely thank you for 
your patronage the past 
| season. Hope to supply 
| you with the best.bees and 
| queens to be had this com- 
ing season. 


FARRIS HOMAN 








| Shannon, Miss, 





MERRY CHRISTMAS! 


“Glory to God in the highest 
and on earth peace, good will 
toward men”’.—Luke 2:14. 


Mitchell's Apiaries 
Box 391 Bunkie, La. 








LADYLIKE CAUCASIAN 
bees and queens for 1953. 
Prices available about January 
Ist. Book orders early to 
avoid disappointment. 
Caucasian Apiaries 
Castleberry, Ala. 











CAUCASIANS 


CARNIOLANS 
We wish you all a very MERRY 
CHRISTMAS and a happy and 
prosperous 1953. We plan to try 
to help a little by producing more 
and better queens. 


ALBERT G. HANN_ .. 
Box 4166 LaBelle, Florida 





1953 
QUEENS AND PACKAGE BEES 


W. E. PLANT 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi 


Peace is for the strong . 
Buy U. S. Defense Bonds regularly! 

















Shelbyville, Tenn. 


C 
Dadant’s Starline Hybrids John Davis Italians 
Produced in Little’s Apiaries 
Queens Packages Queens Packages 
2-lb. 3-Ib. 4-lb. with Davis 
1-24 $1.45 $3.75 $4.50 $5.45 $1.20 queens deduct 
25-99 1.35 3.50 4.40 5.25 1.10 25c from 
100-up 1.25 3.25 4.25 5.15 1.00 Starline prices 


Reg. U.S. Extra pounds, $1.00 per lb. Shipping starts about April 10. 
Pat. Off. LITTLE’S APIARIES 





P. O. Box 122 





. 








PACKAGE BEES 


2 lb. with queen 
3 lb. with queen 
4 1b. with queen 
5 lb. with queen 
Queens 





Prairie Point, Miss. 
December, 1952 


Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Queens sent airmail postpaid—clipped on request. 


GEO. A. HUMMER & SONS 


ITALIAN QUBENS 


1-49 50-99 100-up 
$3.50 $3.25 $3.00 
4.50 4.25 4.00 
5.50 5.25 4.90 
6.50 6.25 5.80 
1.15 1.10 1.00 





Western Union, Macon, Miss. 
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STOVERS 


A name to remem- 
ber when you buy 
bees. Forty years of 
know-how behind 
every package and 


queen we sell. 


The Stover Apiaries 
Mayhew, Miss. 








Package Bees 
for 1953 


Truck loads a specialty 
Nuclei made to order 
Italian Queens 


Eugene Walker 














Live Oak, Calif. 


— ee 








QUALITY BRED QUEENS 


Italians ............ $1.00 each 
Caucasians ...... 1.15 each 
ee 1.00 each 


All queens shipped by Air Mail and 
guaranteed to _ please. Shipment 
starts about March 10th. 


Walter D. Leverette 
Apiaries 

P.O. Box 364 _ Fort Pierce, Fla. 
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CONNECTICUT B. K. A. OB- 
SERVANCE OF NATIONAL 
HONEY WEEK 
(Continued from page 727) 


men to participate in the contest: 

Miss Jacqueline Kneeland, of Storrs, 
Miss Tolland County; 

Miss Hermanie Salmon, of Roxbury, 
Miss Litchfield County; 

Miss Ada Betts, of Meriden, 
Miss New Haven County; 

Mrs. Fred Salling, of Hartford, 
Miss Hartford County; 

Miss Kay Malone, of Fairfield, 
Miss Fairfield County; 

Mrs. Newton Davis, of New London, 
Miss New London County. 

Shortly before the evening ban- 
quet the contestants were judged by 
a committee of eight men chosen 
from the delegates present at the 
Convention. Mrs. Fred _ Salling, 
Miss Hartford County, was unani- 
mously voted “HONEY QUEEN OF 
1952”, and when crowned by Mr. 
Anton Bosch of New Haven, Presi- 
dent of the Connecticut Bakers’ As- 
sociation, won the enthusiastic ap- 
proval of all in attendance at the 
banquet. 

While Connecticut may not be 
considered a large producer of hon- 
ey probably about 500,000 pounds 
was realized this year from about 
27,000 colonies of bees. (This may 
not be too accurate an estimate as 
at the moment we have no complete 
report on this year’s crop). In pre- 
vious years many beekeepers have 
experienced difficulty in disposing 
of their crops, chiefly because of 
the fact that locally little publicity 
has been given to the matter of how 
to use honey, what its health-giving 
properties are, and how much your 
baking and every-day food can be 
improved by its use. It is the gen- 
eral feeling of our Committee that 
our observance of National Honey 
Week, both locally and nationally, 
has done more to educate the house- 
wife and the general public along 
this line than has ever before been 
attempted. We are further con- 
vinced that the general interest and 
enthusiasm shown throughout our 
state will be of lasting benefit to 
our industry to the end that Con- 
necticut producers will no longer be 
concerned with the problem of ‘‘sur- 
plus honey stocks.” 

BETTER BRED QUEENS 
Three Banded Italians 


Thanks to our many customers for 1952 
business. Let us serve you again in 1953. 


CALVERT APIARIES Calvert, Alabama 
GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
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HIVE LOADERS 
(Continued from page 718) 


press against the hive or super as 
it is being lifted. It fits under 
cleats on the hives or can be used 
on hives without cleats for the 
greater the load, the greater will be 
the pressure exerted. A small head- 
light bulb and reflector carried on 
the sliding power unit provides 
light at all times at the point of 
work, 

In unloading, Oliver has adopted 
the circle as a form in which to place 
his hives, and since adopting this 
practice has noted that drifting of 
bees has been eliminated. By plac- 
ing 12 to 14 hives in each circle, he 
needs to move his truck but once 
to unload 100 or so hives. 


All three of these hive loaders 
were built for the specific purpose 
of enabling one man to load and un- 
load heavy hives or supers of honey 
by himself and still be in good 
physical condition at the end of 
each trip. No cost figures can be 
given for the two loaders here de- 
scribed. The total weight of each 
of these two loaders will approxi- 
mate 400 pounds as estimated by 
their builders. No part of the Hill 
loader weighs more than 70 pounds. 
It is possible that all three of these 
loaders could be used to advantage 
in other farm work, such as the 
loading of boxes of fruit, sacks of 
grain, or baled hay. 


JOTZA YL, 


THE QUEEN RETURNS 


(Continued from page 715) 


brought along several of their un- 
painted sisters. 

On my way home, I released six 
of the painted drones. Two of them 
showed signs of fatigue and did not 
appear fit for a long flight. The 
other four zoomed away. 


They had been released half a 
mile from their home which was a 
strong colony in a hive situated on 
the flat roof of my home. On my 
arrival [I immediately went upstairs 
and looked at the hive through the 
window. There to my great sur- 
prise I saw the body of a painted 
drone being dragged away from the 
hive by one of his sisters. 

I considered myself fortunate in 
seeing this for in perhaps less than 


December, 1952 


MERRY CHRISTMAS: 


May the joys of the season 
be yours; 


Through Contract with the Hon- 
ey Bee Improvement Cooperative 
Association we are the exclusive 
outlet in 1953 for placing ISLAND 
HYBRID QUEENS in the hands of 
beekeepers, either separately or in 
package bees. Their equipment is 
being moved south for this project. 

(Kelley’s) ISLAND HYBRID 
QUEENS are produced by crossing 
four inbred lines, each having de- 
sirable characteristics. The result 
is an outstanding bee possessed of 
full hybrid vigor. This cross has 
been tested by the United States 
Department of Agriculture and the 
Bee Department, Ontario Agricul- 
tural College. 

Our regular strain queens will 
also be available. 

“They Produce” 


ROSSMAN APIARIES 
Box 133 Moultrie, Ga. 








YORK’S 
QUALITY BRED ITALIANS 


BEES AND QUEENS 


The Strain that Leading 
Honey Producers Prefer 


Make plans to try our stock 
in 1953 


York Bee Company 


The Universal Apiaries 
Jesup, Georgia 














one half minute I would have miss- 
ed the entire proceeding. 

In conducting this experiment it 
is necessary to have two reliable 
persons one releasing, the other 
one watching and recording the ar- 
rivals. 

In this instance the results show 
that the homing instinct of the 
drone is similar to that of the queen. 
If they were rejected because of the 
paint or because they had been 
away from home too long is a ques- 
tion. 
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“SEASON’S GREETINGS 

We extend to our many customers and friends a MERRY { 
CHRISTMAS and HAPPY NEW YEAR. 
| 

4 





Let “GULF BREEZE” queens and packages keep you hap- 


py in 1953, as the QUALITY will please you. Write to us 


Donaldsonville, La. 

















For QUALITY and SERVICE in PACKAGE BEES, send us your or- 
ders. Over 25 years in Bee Business. 

GARON’S THREE-BANDED ITALIANS 
DADANT STARLINE HYBRIDS 


Thanks for continued contidence. Best Greetings. 





Top Quality Strains: 


GARON BEE COMPANY 





Donaldsonville, La. 











WANTED: 


Active, experienced 


partner in well 


established 


Package-bee and queen business, also producing 


some honey. 
Good outfit and 
first 
class clientele. 


Thirty-three years in same territory. 
facilities for 
class business serving much of the 
World-wide export queen business. 


the conduct of a 
better 


No encumberance, no capital needed, but option 


to buy interest. 


JENSEN’S APIARIES 


Will exchange 
MACON, MISSISSIPPI 
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What better way 
to start the New 
Year than to 
nead about the 


bees? 


The Hive and the Honey Bee 
650 big pages, with over 300 pictures 
—a really big book; sturdy cloth 
binding. Packed with how-to-do-it 
items; studies about the anatomy 
and physiology of the bee; how the 
bee works and behaves; the latest 
about diseases; marketing; honey 
plants. Each author an authority in 
his subject. Second (revised) edi- 
tion. 

SNNNI iccaudincaaccceusadacceann $4.00 postpaid 


Queen Rearing 

A new, complete and up-to-date 
book by Harry H. Laidlaw, Jr. and 
J. E. Eckert, of the University of Cal- 
ifornia. Covers the production and 
mating of queens, breeding and stock 
improvement. 160 pages, 60 illus- 
trations, cloth bound. 

$2.50 postpaid 


Price 
Honey in the Comb 
By Carl E. Killion 
The only complete book on comb 
honey (management, marketing, and 
equipment). 155 pages, 71 pictures. 
Price (in U.S.) $3.00 postpaid 


ABC & XYZ of Bee Culture 
By A. I. & E. R. Root 
A complete encyclopedia of bee cul- 
ture. Material arranged alphabeti- 
cally by subject. 
| PRRs Ay alin ernie ns $3.95 


Beekeeping in Antiquity 
By H. M. Fraser 
Second edition; beekeeping in pre- 
classical days and an account of 
writings since that period. Written 
by a modern beekeeper and scholar. 
PUNE. itso eddcecaccciosniderssiencidseacsaneame $2.00 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


DDB BB B_I_E_I™_F™_EI™_F™_FP_I™_E™_I™_—I™_—I™_I™_P_I™_—P™_—I™_I™_I™I™IP PII PP PP 











First Lessons in Beekeeping 
By C. P. Dadant (revised by M. G. 
and J. C. Dadant). 

Gives safe guidance for first steps in 
early beekeeping. Filled with fun- 
damental facts that make good bee- 
keepers. Well illustrated. Cloth, 
167 pages. Available in English and 


Spanish. 
$1.00 postpaid 


American Honey Plants 


New Edition 
By Frank C. Pellett 
The last word in information about 
honey plants, their use, where to 
find them, kind of honey from them, 
new plants you can try. New, 460 
pages, 200 illustrations. Substantial- 


ly cloth bound. 
$6.00 postpaid 


Bees and Their Vision 
Chemical Senses and Language 
By Karl Von Frisch 
Tells how bees inform their hive 
mates where the flowers are. Pol- 
arization of light, etc. Written in a 

readable manner. 


Allen Latham’s Bee Book 


Swarming and Its Control 
—Sne!lgrove 


The Honeybee—Butler 
History of American Beekeeping 


Beekeeping—Phillips 
The Golden Throng—tTeale ................ 


Honey and Your Health 
—Beck and Smedley 


Conduite du Rucher—Bertrand . 

A Living from Bees—Pellett ................ 

Beekeeping for Profit and Pleasure 
ebb 


Better Queens—Jay Smith 


HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 


ied 
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Modern Magic 


When you set up the new Lewis Nailless Topbar Frame 
and slip a sheet of Dadant’s Gilt-4-Edge Foundation into 
it, there you are! The job is done! There is no frame 
wiring to do; no wax embedding to do; and only two 
nails to use. 


Gilt-3-Edge Foundation with a metal edge at the bot- 
tom of the wax sheet and one at either side, is made for 
regular nailed frames of any make that have either 
split or two piece bottom bars. There is no wiring and 
no embedding to do with either Gilt-4-Edge or Gilt-3- 
Edge Foundations. You save hours of hard work and 
your frames and foundation are ready to use in un- 
believably fast time. 





Remember also Dadant’s Regular Crimp-wired Foundation— 
Plain Brood Foundation—and Surplus Foundation for bulk sec- 
tion honey. There is a Dadant Bee Comb Foundation for all 
your needs. 





Send for your copy of the new Lewis-Dadant 1952 Bee Supply Catalog 
and remember there is a Dadant dealer near you wherever you may live. 








SS Cn itusre 
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Surplus Foundation for Section Comb Honey 
Fragrant, Thin, and Clear. 


Made of light colored capping wax with a fragrant 
odor. Section comb honey made from it is a delight- 
ful product enjoyed by the most particular persons. 
The foundation becomes a part of the honey. Each 
sheet is dainty, clear and delightful. There is so 
little mid-rib that it is scarcely noticed when the 
honey is eaten. There is no market as good as that 
for fancy comb honey but only well graded, select 
sections command the respect of the buyer. 





For Cut Comb Honey in Glass or Wrap. 


Many markets readily take honey cut from full 
combs, well drained and wrapped in clear cello- 
phane; or packed in glass jars with liquid hon- 
ey. This appeals to many buyers. However, poorly 
graded or poorly packed honey will not do. The 
honey must be so attractive that the customer will 
just want to buy. Dadant’s Bulk Comb Foundation 
is a special, light colored foundation made just for 
this kind of honey. It also holds its shape well in 
the frame while the bees draw it out. 





Remember also Dadant’s Gilt-Edge Foundation—Regular Crimp- 
wired Foundation—Plain Brood Foundation. There is a Dadant 
Bee Comb Foundation for all your needs. 





Send for your copy of the new Lewis-Dadant 1952 Bee Supply Catalog 
and remember there is a Dadant dealer near you wherever you may live. 
































For Thirty Years Dadant’s Crimp-wired Foundation has 
been the base for countless thousands of lifetime combs. 


Combs from Dadant’s Crimp-wired Foundation last al- 
most as long as your hive. Full sheets of pure beeswax, 
supported with these crimped-wires, with the extra top 
hooks, produce combs of all worker brood that will last 
for years. Long after less sturdy combs have been dis- 
carded, your everlasting combs from this foundation 
will still be doing their part to reduce your costs. Da- 
dant’s Crimp-wired Foundation is the only one with the 
top hooks that give you an extra guarantee of safety. 
The strong combs you get will carry real loads of honey 
and turn out record numbers of bees for your crops. 








Remember also Dadant’s Gilt-Edge Foundation ... Plain Brood Foun- 
dation . . . Surplus Foundation for section and bulk honey. There is 
a Dadant Bee Comb Foundation for all your needs. 





Send for your copy of the new Lewis-Dadant 1952 Bee Supply Catalog 
and remember there is a Dadant dealer near you wherever you may live. 
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Modern Magic 


Set up a Lewis Nailless Topbar Frame (two nails only). 
Slip in a sheet of Gilt Edge. Presto, it’s ready — in less 
than a minute. 


And you get lifetime combs — years of use at low cost. 


There is no frame wiring to do; no wax embedding to 
do; only two nails to use. You save hours of work and 
your frames and foundation are ready to use in unbe- 
lievably short time. And you get combs that will last 
a lifetime; combs with a maximum of worker cells and 
sturdy enough for honey storage; sturdy enough for 
hauling and for radial extracting; the kind you need 
for beekeeping today. 





Remember also Dadant’s Regular Crimp-wired Foundation— 
Plain Brood Foundation—and Surplus Foundation for bulk and 
section honey. There is a Dadant Bee Comb Foundation for 
all your needs. 





Send for your copy of the new Lewis-Dadant 1952 Bee Supply Catalog 
and remember there is a Dadant dealer near you wherever you may live. 
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Modern Magic 


Set up a Lewis Nailless Topbar Frame (two nails only). 
Slip in a sheet of Gilt Edge. Presto, it’s ready — in less 


than a minute. 


And you get lifetime combs — years of use at low cost. 


There is no frame wiring to do; no wax embedding to 
do; only two nails to use. You save hours of work and 
your frames and foundation are ready to use in unbe- 
lievably short time. And you get combs that will last 
a lifetime; combs with a maximum of worker cells and 
sturdy enough for honey storage; sturdy enough for 
hauling and for radial extracting; the kind you need 
for beekeeping today. 





Remember also Dadant’s Regular Crimp-wired Foundation— 
Plain Brood Foundation—and Surplus Foundation for bulk and 
section honey. There is a Dadant Bee Comb Foundation for 


all your needs. 





Send for your copy of the new Lewis-Dadant 1952 Bee Supply Catalog 
and remember there is a Dadant dealer near you wherever you may live. 














Modern Magic 


Set up a Lewis Nailless Topbar Frame (two nails only). 
Slip in a sheet of Gilt Edge. Presto, it’s ready — in less 


than a minute. 
And you get lifetime combs — years of use at low cost. 


There is no frame wiring to do; no wax embedding to 
do; only two nails to use. You save hours of work and 
your frames and foundation are ready to use in unbe- 
lievably short time. And you get combs that will last 
a lifetime; combs with a maximum of worker cells and 
sturdy enough for honey storage; sturdy enough for 
hauling and for radial extracting; the kind you need 
for beekeeping today. 





Remember also-Dadant’s Regular Crimp-wired Foundation— 
Plain Brood Foundation—and Surplus Foundation for bulk and 
section honey. There is a Dadant Bee Comb Foundation for 


all your needs. 





Send for your copy of the new Lewis-Dadant 1952 Bee Supply Catalog 
and remember there is a Dadant dealer near you wherever you may live. 
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When it comes to buying honey, the eyes have it. Most buy- 
ing is on impulse, sparked by what the buyer sees. When your 
jar, can, pail, or section carries a Dadant label you catch the 
buyer’s eye. Put a good quality honey behind the label and your 
sale is on its way. Dadant labels are in many colors, styles, and 
sizes to go on any package. Our catalog shows all of them, each 
one separate to try on your container so you can see how it Ico':s. 
Send for your label catalog. Just drop us a card. 


A Family Treat-— Put your cut comb honey in plastic bags, 
packed in display trays. A sure seller. New—modern—effective. 
Send for samples. 


Fall Price List—  -— Jars, pails, cans, comb honey wraps 
and cartons, shipping cases, honey selling helps, honey handling 
equicment. Send for your copy. 


Dealers Everywhere 
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When it comes to buying honey, the eyes have it. Most buy- 
ing is on impulse, sparked by what the buyer sees. When your 
jar, can, pail, or section carries a Dadant label you catch the 
buyer’s eye. Put a good quality honey behind the label and your 
sale is on its way. Dadant labels are in many colors, styles, and 
sizes to go on any package. Our catalog shows all of them, each 
one separate to try on your container so you can see how it looks. 
Send for your label catalog. Just drop us a card. 
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A Family Treat — Put your cut comb honey in plastic bags, 
packed in display trays. A sure seller. New—modern—effective. 
Send for samples. 
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Fall Price List—-— Jars, pails, cans, comb honey wraps 
and cartons, shipping cases, honey selling helps, honey handling 
equipment. Send for your copy. 


Dadant & Sons, Inc., Hamilton, il. - - - - Paris, Texas 


Dealers Everywhere 
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HONEY. dat's all 


When it comes to buying honey, the eyes have it. Most buy- 
ing is on impulse, sparked by what the buyer sees. When your 
jar, can, pail, or section carries a Dadant label you catch the 
buyer's eye. Put a good quality honey behind the label and your 
sale is on its way. Dadant labels are in many colors, styles, and 
sizes to go on any package. Our catalog shows all of them, each 
one separate to try on your container so you can see how it looks. 
Send for your label catalog. Just drop us a card. 


A Family Treat-— Put your cut comb honey in plastic bags, 
packed in display trays. A sure seller. New—modern—effective. 


Send for samples. 


Fall Price List—W— Jars, pails, cans, comb honey wraps 
and cartons, shipping cases, honey selling helps, honey handling 
equipment. Send for your copy. 


Dealers Everywhere 
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HONEY. 


When it comes to buying honey, the eyes have it. Most buy- 
ing is on impulse, sparked by what the buyer sees. When your 
jar, can, pail, or section carries a Dadant label you catch the 
buyer’s eye. Put a good quality honey behind the label and your 
sale is on its way. Dadant labels are in many colors, styles, and 
sizes to go on any package. Our catalog shows all of them, each 
one separate to try on your container so you can see how it looks. 
Send for your label catalog. Just drop us a card. 
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A Family Treat-— Put your cut comb honey in plastic bags, 
packed in display trays. A sure seller. New—modern—effective. 


Send for samples. 
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Fall Price List—-W— Jars, pails, cans, comb honey wraps 
and cartons, shipping cases, honey selling helps, honey handling 


equipment. Send for your copy. 


Dealers Everywhere 
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When it comes to buying honey, the eyes have it. Most buy- 
ing is on impulse, sparked by what the buyer sees. When your 


jar, can, pail, or section carries a Dadant label you catch the 
buyer’s eye. Put a good quality honey behind the label and your 
sale is on its way. Dadant labels are in many colors, styles, and 
sizes to go on any package. Our catalog shows all of them, each 
one separate to try on your container so you can see how it looks. 
Send for your label catalog. Just drop us a card. 
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A Family Treat-— Put your cut comb honey in plastic bags, 
packed in display trays. A sure seller. New—modern—effective. 
Send for samples. 


Fall Price List — — Jars, pails, cans, comb honey wraps 
and cartons, shipping cases, honey selling helps, honey handling 
equipment. Send for your copy. 


Dealers Everywhere 








